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FOREWORD 

This  report  is  designed  to  provide  a  ready  reference  for  those  seeking  detailed, 
factual  information  on  concessions  on  agricultural  commodities  negotiated  in  the 
Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations  from  1973  through  1979. 

The  report  includes  a  description  of  the  negotiations  and  of  the  nontariff  measure 
codes  that  were  negotiated,  a  listing  of  the  agricultural  concessions  made  by  the  United 
States,  and  summaries  of  the  negotiations  with  individual  countries. 

This  report  was  prepared  principally  by  The  MTN  Policy  and  Support  Group, 
including  Robert  G.  Harper,  Group  Leader,  Margaret  S.  Campbell,  Richard  B.  Helm,  Eliza 
R.  Patterson,  and  Ida  L.  Larmore.  Tabular  material  was  furnished  by  the  Data  Analysis 
Group  under  the  direction  of  Richard  P.  Warsack  and  Doris  Winkler.  Other  members  of 
the  Data  Analysis  Group  were  Sharon  P.  Bowens,  Margarita  R.  Ferguson,  Janice  M. 
Frazier,  Joyce  P.  Jones,  Paula  D.  Lane,  Joyce  M.  Wallace  and  Theresa  Wright. 

John  F.  Hudson 

Director 

Trade  Relations  Division 
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REPORT  ON  AGRICULTURAL  CONCESSIONS 
IN  THE  MULTILATERAL  TRADE  NEGOTIATIONS 

Introduction  and  Summary 

The  Tokyo  Round  of  Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations  (MTN)  from  1973  to  1979  was  the  most  recent  in  a 
series  of  negotiations  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT).  The 
initial  round  of  negotiations  took  place  in  Geneva  in  1948.  It  was  followed  by  similar  rounds  later:  Annecy  (1949), 
Torquay  (1951),  Geneva  (1955),  the  Dillon  Round  (1960-61),  and  the  Kennedy  Round  (1963-67).  The  earlier 
rounds  dealt  almost  entirely  with  tariff  reductions;  the  Kennedy  Round  began  to  move  into  nontariff  areas.  In  the 
MTN  a  major  emphasis  was  placed  on  revision  of  GATT  rules  regarding  nontariff  barriers  to  trade. 

Agriculture  received  prominent  attention  in  the  MTN.  The  United  States  negotiated  specific  tariff  and 
nontariff  concessions  on  agricultural  products  with  more  than  40  countries.  Concessions  received  by  the  United 
States  covered  $3.8  billion  of  U.S.  agricultural  exports  in  terms  of  the  value  of  these  exports  in  1976.  The  greatest 
number  of  concessions  received  related  to  fruits  and  vegetables,  meat,  and  processed  poultry  products,  rather  than 
bulk  commodities  such  as  grains  and  oilseeds.  In  return  the  United  States  gave  specific  product  concessions  on 
approximately  $2.4  billion  of  U.S.  agricultural  imports  (in  1976  trade  value).  In  terms  of  trade  coverage  the  most 
important  products  on  which  the  United  States  gave  concessions  were  meats  and  vegetable  oils,  but  significant 
concessions  were  also  given  on  a  number  of  other  products,  particularly  cheese  and  certain  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Developed  countries  provided  the  greatest  number  of  concessions  to  the  United  States,  but  except  for  cheese 
and  beef  most  U.S.  concessions  were  negotiated  for  the  benefit  of  developing  countries. 

Probably  more  important  than  specific  product  concessions  were  changes  in  GATT  trading  rules.  The  GATT 
includes  a  body  of  rules  intended  to  limit  the  use  of  nontariff  barriers  to  trade.  These  rules  were  greatly  expanded 
and  strengthened  by  the  negotiation  in  the  MTN  of  a  series  of  nontariff  "codes  of  conduct."  The  codes  represent  the 
first  major  effort  to  expand  on  the  provisions  of  the  GATT  since  it  was  established  more  than  30  years  ago.  The 
significance  of  the  new  rules  cannot  be  immediately  measured.  Their  impact  will  have  to  be  determined  as  they  are 
tested  in  the  resolution  of  specific  disputes. 

Of  the  greatest  significance  to  agriculture  are  the  codes  on  subsidies  and  standards.  The  Subsidies  Code, 
although  it  does  not  prohibit  the  use  of  export  subsidies  for  agricultural  products,  does  limit  their  use  much  more 
than  previous  rules  by  making  explicit  that  a  country  cannot  use  subsidies  to  displace  another  country  from  world 
export  trade,  and  that  it  cannot  use  subsidies  to  undercut  another  country's  prices. 

The  Standards  Code  requires  all  signatories  to  make  known  in  advance  any  proposed  changes  in  regulations 
that  set  product  standards  and  specifications,  including  packaging,  marking,  and  labeling  regulations,  so  that 
interested  traders  will  have  an  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  proposed  changes  before  they  are  finally  adopted. 
The  Code  also  provides  a  dispute-settlement  procedure  for  cases  where  technical  regulations  of  this  kind  are  used 
unnecessarily  to  restrict  trade  or  are  used  in  a  discriminatory  manner. 

Further  discussion  of  the  results  of  the  MTN  and  the  particular  codes  is  found  in  later  sections  of  this  report. 

Background  to  the  Negotiations 
GATT  Work  Following  the  Kennedy  Round 

Three  committees  were  established  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Kennedy  Round  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  further 
liberalization  of  trade  policies.  Their  work  in  large  measure  set  the  stage  for  the  MTN. 

•  The  Committee  on  Trade  in  Industrial  Products  was  charged  with  making  an  objective  analysis  of  the  tariff 
situation  that  would  result  from  the  Kennedy  Round  concessions  and  with  making  an  inventory  of  nontariff 
barriers  affecting  international  trade. 

•  The  Committee  on  Agriculture  was  to  examine  problems  in  the  agricultural  sector  and  to  explore 
opportunities  for  making  progress  toward  GATT  objectives  of  the  General  Agreement  in  the  agricultural 
field.  The  Committee  established  a  working  group  that  focused  both  on  specific  measures  (tariffs,  quantitive 
restnctions,  export  subsidies,  etc.)  and  on  more  general  measures  (international  stabilization  arrangements 
and  codes  of  conduct).  A  work  program  was  established  to  collect  data  on  eight  primary  commodities 
identify  areas  of  interest,  and  discuss  ways  to  find  solutions  to  specific  problems. 

•  The  Special  Group  on  Tropical  Products  (which  had  existed  earlier,  but  which  was  now  reactivated)  was 
asked  to  examine  problems  facing  these  products  particularly  in  the  trade  of  the  developing  countries. 

International  Economic  Situation 

The  era  of  optimism  emanating  from  the  extensive  tariff  reductions  of  the  Kennedy  Round  was  short  lived  as 
governments  reacted  to  external  economic  pressures  with  policy  measures  to  insulate  their  domestic  producers  from 
uicsc  pressures. 


Increasing  pressures  on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  forced  the  United  States  to  adopt  a  10  percent  surtax  on 
imports  in  August  1971.  Negotiations  for  the  removal  of  this  surtax  led  to  the  Smithsonian  Agreements  of  December 
1971  in  which  the  dollar  was  devalued  and  a  number  of  other  currencies  realined.  At  the  same  time  the  United 
States  sought  special  trade  concessions  from  the  European  Community  (EC),  Japan,  and  Canada.  While  some 
concessions  were  obtained  from  Japan  and  the  European  Community,  a  more  important  result  of  the  consultations 
in  early  1972  was  the  agreement  by  Japan  and  the  European  Community  to  support  the  United  States  in  a  call  for  a 
new  round  of  Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations. 

The  need  for  such  negotiations  was  magnified  by  the  sharp  increase  in  oil  prices  by  the  Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  (OPEC)  and  by  the  enlargement  of  the  European  Community  to  include  the  United 
Kingdom,  Ireland,  and  Denmark.  British  accession  to  the  EC  in  particular  brought  a  significant  change  in  trading 
relationships  for  countries  previously  participating  in  the  British  Commonwealth.  The  EC  enlargement  treaty  was 
itself  the  subject  of  negotiations  in  1973  and  1974  in  order  to  reestablish  an  equitable  balance  of  concessions 
between  the  newly  enlarged  Community  of  nine  members  and  other  GATT  members. 

Tokyo  Declaration 

The  Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations  formally  opened  in  Tokyo  in  September  1973  with  the  signing  of  the 
Tokyo  Declaration  by  more  than  100  countries.  The  negotiations  were  open  to  all  governments,  not  just  GATT 
members.  The  overall  aim  of  the  negotiations,  according  to  the  Declaration,  was  the  "expansion  and  liberalization  of 
world  trade  and  improvement  in  the  standard  of  living  through  the  progressive  dismantling  of  obstacles  to  trade  and 
the  improvement  in  the  conduct  of  world  trade."  The  specific  needs  of  developing  countries  were  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  with  special  attention  granted  to  the  least  developed  among  them.  "Tropical  products"  were  to  be 
treated  as  a  special  and  priority  sector.  Mutual  advantage  and  reciprocity  were  to  be  the  basis  for  the  negotiations.  It 
was  noted,  however,  that  the  developed  countries  were  not  to  expect  contributions  from  developing  countries  that 
would  be  inconsistent  with  their  individual  development,  financial,  and  trade  needs.  Negotiations  on  tariffs, 
nontariff  barriers,  and  other  measures  relating  to  industrial  and  agricultural  products  were  all  to  proceed 
simultaneously. 

A  Trade  Negotiations  Committee  was  established  to  direct  the  negotiations,  and  the  ministers  expressed  the 
intention  to  conclude  the  negotiations  in  1975. 

Initial  Preparations 

The  Trade  Negotiations  Committee  began  meeting  late  in  1973  to  develop  and  put  into  effect  negotiating 
plans  and  procedures.  The  Committee  established  six  subgroups  to  implement  its  work  program:  Tariffs,  nontariff 
barriers,  agriculture,  tropical  products,  sectors,  and  safeguards.  Most  of  1974  and  1975  was  spent  exchanging 
information  in  these  areas  and  developing  negotiating  positions. 

The  European  Community,  for  example,  obtained  a  negotiating  mandate  from  its  Member  States,  which  for 
agricultural  products  stressed  the  importance  of  negotiating  international  commodity  agreements  and  the  necessity 
of  preserving  the  basic  structure  and  trade  regulations  of  the  Common  Agricultural  Policy  (CAP). 

In  the  United  States,  Congress  developed  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  which  was  signed  by  the  President  on 
January  3,  1975.  The  Trade  Act  stated  the  U.S.  negotiating  objective  as:  "to  obtain  more  open  and  equitable  market 
access  and  the  harmonizing,  reduction,  or  elimination  of  devices  which  distort  trade  or  commerce."  Negotiations  in 
agriculture  were  to  be  "in  conjunction  with"  negotiations  in  industry. 

The  Act  provided  tariff  negotiating  authority  for  5  years.  The  rates  existing  on  January  1,  1975,  if  5  percent 
or  less,  could  be  reduced  by  any  amount  or  eliminated.  Rates  over  5  percent  as  of  that  date  could  be  reduced  by  up 
to  60  percent,  with  certain  allowances  made  for  rounding. 

A  list  of  the  products  subject  to  negotiation  (the  Trade  Act  excepted  those  subject  to  import  relief  or  national 
security  actions),  was  divided  into  those  for  which  the  duty  could  be  eliminated  and  those  for  which  a  60-percent 
cut  could  be  made.  It  was  published  in  the  Federal  Register  on  January  14,  1975. 

The  Act  required  that  before  offers  could  be  made,  the  President  had  to  receive  the  advice  of  executive 
departments  of  the  Government,  the  International  Trade  Commission  (formerly  the  Tariff  Commission),  private 
industry  through  a  system  of  advisory  committees  established  by  the  Act,  and  the  public  through  hearings 
conducted  by  the  Office  of  the  Special  Trade  Representative.  This  process  of  advice  began  in  1975  and  continued 
through  the  negotiations. 

Agreements  negotiated  might  also  concern  nontariff  barriers,  and  in  such  cases  the  President  was  required  to 
give  the  Congress  the  text,  draft  implementing  legislation,  proposed  administrative  actions,  an  explanation  of  how 
the  proposed  legislation  and  administrative  actions  would  change  or  affect  existing  law,  and  a  statement  of  what  the 
agreement  and  the  implementing  legislation  were  expected  to  accomplish.  The  agreement  could  enter  into  force  only 
if  Congress  enacted  the  implementing  legislation  submitted  by  the  President. 


Agriculture 

A  major  issue  in  the  preparation  of  the  Tokyo  Declaration  and  throughout  the  early  years  of  negotiations  was 
how  negotiations  on  agricultural  products  should  be  handled.  A  number  of  countries  believed  that  negotiations  on 
agricultural  products  should  proceed  separately  because  of  the  special  characteristics  of  agricultural  production  and 
trade  that  made  it  difficult  to  liberalize  trade  policies,  and  because  of  the  emphasis  these  countries  wished  to  give  to 
the  objective  of  market  organization  and  price  stabilization.  The  United  States  was  primarily  concerned  with 
liberalization— the  reduction  of  tariffs  and  nontariff  restrictions  to  trade— and  believed  that  this  could  best  be 
achieved  by  negotiating  agricultural  products  in  the  same  context  as  nonagricultural  products. 

When  this  issue  was  finally  resolved  in  1977,  it  was  agreed  that  negotiations  for  the  reduction  of  tariffs  and 
removal  of  restrictions  on  specific  agricultural  products  would  proceed  simultaneously  with  negotiations  on 
industrial  products,  but  under  somewhat  different  rules  whereby  concessions  on  both  tariffs  and  nontariff 
restrictions  would  be  made  in  response  to  specific  requests.  For  industrial  products  a  similar  procedure  applied  to 
nontariff  restrictions,  but  it  was  agreed  to  negotiate  industrial  tariff  reductions  through  an  across-the-board 
application  of  a  mathematical  formula.  In  the  negotiation  of  trading  rules  concerning  nontariff  matters,  no  separate 
procedures  were  established  for  agriculture.  Finally,  negotiating  groups  were  established  to  consider  commodity 
agreements  for  grains,  meat,  and  dairy  products. 

In  the  negotiation  of  specific  product  concessions  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  all  developing 
countries  applied  the  request/offer  procedure  to  both  industrial  and  agricultural  products.  In  negotiations  with  the 
principal  developed  countries,  it  was  necessary  to  reach  a  common  definition  of  which  products  would  be  considered 
agricultural  and  which  industrial.  In  general,  agricultural  products  were  considered  to  fall  under  Brussels  Tariff 
Nomenclature  chapters  1-24;  industrial  products  under  chapters  25-99.  Countries  then  specified  which  products 
under  BTN  25-99  they  considered  agricultural;  for  example,  the  United  States  treated  cotton,  wool,  and  citrus  oils, 
which  are  in  BTN  chapters  25-99,  as  being  agricultural  and  thus  subject  to  the  request/offer  procedure.  The  United 
States  also  treated  fish  and  distilled  alcoholic  beverages  according  to  the  agricultural  procedures  because  they  are  in 
BTN  chapters  1-24.  The  United  States  agreed  to  treat  other  products,  such  as  hides,  hormones,  rosin,  and 
peppermint  oil  as  industrial  even  though  they  are  in  BTN  chapters  25-99. 

This  item-by-item  approach  for  agriculture  enabled  the  United  States,  along  with  other  participants,  to  tailor 
its  requests  to  products  of  priority  interest.  The  United  States  identified  and  evaluated  its  principal  trade  interests 
through  extensive  interagency  discussion  supplemented  by  frequent  meetings  with  the  eight  Agricultural  Technical 
Advisory  Committees  (AT AC),  representing  major  private  U.S.  agricultural  producer  and  exporter  organizations  and 
other  interested  groups. 

The  Codes 

Following  the  Kennedy  Round,  many  countries  realized  that  increasingly  nontariff  barriers  posed  a  threat  to 
international  trade.  Procedures  for  negotiations  on  nontariff  measures  existed  during  the  Kennedy  Round  but  the 
results  were  negligible,  with  the  exception  of  the  Anti-Dumping  Code.  Nevertheless,  the  Anti-Dumping  Code  was  a 
significant  precedent  and  demonstrated  that  nontariff  barriers  were  negotiable. 

In  February  1975,  the  Trade  Negotiations  Committee  established  a  group  to  oversee  the  negotiations  on 
nontariff  measures.  This  group  then  set  up  four  subgroups  to  deal  with  ( 1 )  quantitive  restrictions  including  licensing, 
(2)  subsidies  and  countervailing  duties,  (3)  technical  barriers  to  trade  (standards),  and  (4)  customs  matters.  In  July 
1976,  a  fifth  subgroup  on  government  procurement  was  added  to  the  original  four.  Negotiations  in  these  subgroups 
and  between  interested  countries  eventually  led  to  agreement  on  new  rules  governing  subsidies,  standards,  customs 
valuation,  government  procurement,  and  import  licensing. 

Commodity  Arrangements 

In  the  course  of  the  MTN,  participating  countries  attempted  to  negotiate  three  commodity  agreements  for 
wheat,  beef,  and  dairy  products.  Only  the  negotiations  on  wheat  ended  without  a  successful  agreement. 

The  United  States  took  the  lead  in  proposing  a  new  International  Wheat  Agreement  (IWA).  The  principal 
proposal  entailed  an  international  system  of  nationally  held  wheat  reserves  totaling  25-30  million  metric  tons 
In  he  end,  the  major  participants  were  not  able  to  agree  on  the  key  elements  of  the  wheat  reserve  proposal  Never- 
theless, the  1971  IWA  was  extended  to  June  30,  1981,  providing  for  consultations  among  signatories  on  issues  relat- 
ing to  world  wheat  trade  and  for  annual  food  aid  to  the  developing  countries. 

Some  countries  also  sought  a  parallel  agreement  for  consultations  on  trade  in  coarse  grains.  Discussions 
on  wnTat8  3  P  Consultative  arrangement  for  coarse  grains  were  dropped  when  agreement  could  not  be  reached 


Tropical  Products 

The  Tokyo  Declaration  singled  out  "tropical  products"  as  a  special  and  priority  sector  in  the  MTN  because 
developing  countries  were  the  main  producers  of  such  products.  However,  some  products  (e.g.,  rice,  sugar,  tobacco, 
some  vegetable  oils,  and  oilseeds)  were  produced  by  both  developed  and  developing  countries;  the  scope  of  the 
negotiations  in  this  aspect  was  therefore  difficult  to  determine.  A  tropical  products  group,  established  in  February 
1975,  decided  on  the  pragmatic  solution  of  not  attempting  to  arrive  at  an  agreed  definition  of  tropical  products  but 
rather  of  proceeding  on  to  the  exchange  of  specific  product  requests  and  of  specific  product  offers,  leaving  to  each 
country  the  determination  of  which  products  it  would  consider  tropical  and  hence  appropriate  for  this  part  of  the 
negotiations.  The  tropical  products  negotiations  took  place  in  1976  and  1977. 

Other  developed  countries  took  a  different  approach  to  the  tropical  product  negotiations  than  did  the  United 
States.  During  the  early  1970's  all  of  the  developed  countries,  except  the  United  States,  had  instituted  generalized 
systems  of  preferences  (GSP)  whereby  they  charged  lower  duties  on  products  from  developing  countries  than  on  the 
same  products  from  developed  countries.  The  approach  of  other  developed  countries  to  the  tropical  product 
negotiations  was  to  add  products  to  their  GSP  programs,  or  make  the  GSP  rates  on  some  products  lower  than  they 
had  been.  Since  all  countries  considered  their  programs  autonomous  and  not  binding  (unlike  GATT  concessions, 
which  cannot  be  altered  or  withdrawn  without  consultation  or  compensation),  the  countries  adopting  this  approach 
did  not  seek  corresponding  concessions  from  the  developing  countries. 

The  U.S.  approach  was  to  leave  its  GSP  program  entirely  outside  the  negotiations.  Instead,  the  United  States 
offered  GATT-bound  concessions;  and  the  United  States  required  in  return  concessions  or  other  contributions  from 
the  developing  countries  concerned.  The  United  States  circulated  a  list  of  the  products  on  which  it  was  prepared  to 
make  offers  in  March  1976.  A  number  of  bilateral  negotiations  followed.  Only  two  agreements  were  reached:  With 
Mexico  in  December  1977  and  with  India  in  July  1978.  The  agreement  with  India  went  into  effect  and  was  later 
carried  over  in  large  part  into  a  broader  MTN  agreement  with  India.  The  agreement  with  Mexico  was  never  ratified 
by  Mexico  and  never  took  effect. 

Safeguards 

The  Tokyo  Declaration  called  for  the  negotiations  to  "include  an  examination  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
multilateral  safeguard  system,  considering  particularly  the  modalities  of  the  application  of  Article  XIX,  with  a  view 
to  furthering  trade  liberalization  and  preserving  its  results." 

The  basic  idea  was  one  of  bringing  countries'  emergency  import  restrictions  under  more  effective  international 
scrutiny  in  order  better  to  bring  about  their  removal  when  the  emergency  had  passed.  The  United  States  and  others 
made  proposals  about  what  the  elements  of  a  revised  safeguard  system  might  be  and  how  these  might  be 
incorporated  into  a  code.  In  the  end,  for  reasons  discussed  below  in  Section  IV  B,  no  agreement  could  be  reached  on 
a  mutually  satisfactory  text.  A  new  GATT  committee  exists  now  to  continue  negotiations  in  this  area. 

Sectors 

The  Tokyo  Declaration  called  for  the  negotiations  to  "include  an  examination  of  the  possibilities  for  the 
co-ordinated  reduction  or  elimination  of  all  barriers  to  trade  in  selected  sectors  as  a  complementary  technique." 

Work  in  this  area  was  devoted  primarily  to  the  consideration  of  studies  of  individual  industrial  sectors,  notably 
ores  and  minerals.  It  was  never  a  multilateral  alternative  to  bilateral  tariff  negotiations.  An  agreement  with  tariff 
reduction,  nontariff  measure  liberalization,  and  government  procurement  elements  was  negotiated  with  respect  to 
civil  aircraft.  With  respect  to  steel,  just  as  the  MTN  were  ending,  an  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  (OECD)  Steel  Committee  was  formed  to  monitor  developments,  work  out  guidelines,  and  provide  a 
forum  for  consultations. 

MTN  RESULTS 

Conclusion  of  Negotiations 

A  Proces  Verbale  -  or  record  of  agreements  -  was  approved  at  the  Trade  Negotiations  Committee  meeting  on 
April  1 1-12,  1979  and  opened  for  signature.  By  signing  the  Proces  Verbale,  a  country  agreed  that  the  texts  listed  (of 
agreements)  reflect  the  results  of  the  negotiations.  The  texts  themselves  could  still  be  changed  provided  such  changes 
did  not  affect  the  substance  of  the  agreements.  Signature  of  the  Proces  Verbale  indicated  the  intention  of  the 
country  to  submit  the  necessary  instruments  to  their  authorities  for  approval.  Signatories  could  sign  the  Proces 
Verbale  as  relating  to  some,  but  not  necessarily  all,  texts. 


The  Geneva  (1979)  Protocol  was  then  opened  for  signature  in  July  1979.  It  provided  that  the  countries' 
schedules  of  tariff  concessions  that  were  annexed  to  it  would  become  parts  of  their  respective  GATT  schedules  as  of 
January  1  1980.  Many  countries  that  were  unable  to  sign  the  Protocol  at  that  time,  signed  a  Supplementary 
Protocol  in  November  1979.  In  addition,  several  countries  that  had  previously  attached  schedules  to  the  July 
Protocol  annexed  further  concessions  to  the  Supplementary  Protocol.  The  Supplementary  Protocol  closed  for 
signature  in  June  1980,  thereby  formally  concluding  the  Tokyo  Round. 

At  this  time,  most  developed  countries  have  annexed  schedules  of  tariff  concessions  and  signed  either  the 
Geneva  (1979)  or  the  Supplementary  Protocol.  In  addition,  countries  adhere  to  the  several  codes  and  commodity 
agreements  individually. 

(See  Table  4  for  the  current  status  of  signatories  to  the  July  Protocol,  the  November  Protocol,  and  the  various 

codes.) 

The  United  States  concluded  agreements  with  some  countries  that  are  not  GATT  members.  The  Philippines 
and  Colombia  negotiated  entry  into  GATT  in  the  course  of  the  MTN.  Other  countries  -Bolivia,  for  example -remain 
outside  the  GATT.  In  the  case  of  Taiwan,  the  agreement  takes  the  form  of  an  exchange  of  letters  in  October  1979 
between  the  Coordination  Council  for  North  American  Affairs  (CCNA)  and  the  American  Institute  in  Taiwan  (AIT). 

Tariffs 

The  tariff  concessions  negotiated  in  the  MTN  were  of  a  number  of  different  types.  There  were: 

•  Tariff  Reductions.  Concessions  were  made  on  $3.8  billion  of  U.S.  agricultural  exports  and  on  $2.4  billion  of 
U.S.  agricultural  imports  in  terms  of  the  value  of  1976  trade.  Most  of  these  concessions  were  commitments 
on  tariffs.  On  the  average  the  foreign  tariffs  involved  were  cut  by  20  percent  while  U.S.  reductions  on  the 
items  affected  averaged  5 1  percent. 

Most  tariff  reductions  were  made  by  developed  countries.  Important  examples  are  the  60  percent  reduction 
in  the  EC  duty  on  tobacco,  Korea's  reduction  of  its  duty  on  oil  cake  from  30  percent  to  20  percent  ad 
valorem,  a  cut  in  the  Japanese  duty  on  almonds  from  9  percent  to  4  percent  ad  valorem,  and  a  50  percent 
cut  in  the  Japanese  duty  on  chicken  legs  from  20  percent  to  10  percent  ad  valorem.  In  a  few  instances -such 
as  U.S.  reductions  on  rapeseed  oil-the  kind  of  duty  was  changed  from  specific  to  ad  valorem  or  vice  versa 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  match  for  the  United  States  and  the  trading  partner  concerned  either  the  degree 
of  reduction  or  the  resulting  duty.  In  the  case  of  industrial  products  the  United  States  changed  most  specific 
duties  to  ad  valorem  duties. 

•  Tariff  Bindings.  The  effect  of  tariff  bindings  is  to  prevent  the  importing  country  from  raising  the  import 
duty  without  consulting  with  and  perhaps  compensating  the  country  with  which  that  rate  was  negotiated. 
Important  examples  are  binding  of  the  zero  duty  in  Japan  on  soybeans  and  the  zero  duty  in  Taiwan  on 
cotton.  Taiwan  also  bound  its  existing  duty  rates  of  3  percent  on  corn,  6.5  percent  on  wheat,  and  7  percent 
on  soybeans.  The  foregoing  concessions  covered  1976  exports  valued  at  more  than  $1.2  billion. 

•  Ceiling  Bindings.  In  some  instances  the  concession  was  to  "bind"  a  rate  higher  than  the  existing  rate  to 
introduce  the  discipline  noted  above.  A  ceiling  binding  does  not  imply  an  intention  to  raise  an  existing  rate 
to  the  "bound"  rate,  but  does  set  a  limit  on  any  such  increase  that  might  otherwise  be  allowed  without 
limit. 

Tariff  reductions  are,  for  the  most  part,  made  in  equal  stages,  the  general  rules  being  set  forth  in  the  Geneva 
and  Supplementary  Protocols.  Unless  otherwise  specified  in  a  participant's  schedule,  the  tariff  reductions  are  to  be 
made  in  eight  equal  annual  cuts  beginning  January  1,  1980.  The  final  reduction  must  be  completed  by  January  1, 
1987.  A  country  can  complete  its  reduction  in  fewer  than  eight  cuts  or  before  January  1987  if  it  so  chooses. 

The  Protocols  also  contained  the  provision  that  if  any  participant  withholds,  withdraws,  or  defers  the 
implementation  of  any  concession,  other  countries  can  reserve  the  right  to  act  accordingly.  However,  such  action  can 
take  place  only  after  that  country  submits  written  notice  to  the  GATT  and  after  consultations  are  held. 

Most  U.S.  concessions  will  be  implemented  in  eight  equal  annual  stages  beginning  January  1,  1980  (in  a  few 
instances,  staging  begins  later— on  rapeseed  oil,  for  example).  However,  the  duty  reduction  on  some  items  may  be 
implemented  in  fewer  than  eight  stages,  some  in  one  stage.  Most  concessions  are  completed  without  staging  for 
countries  deemed  "least  developed".  This  differential  rate  of  implementation  results  in  a  tariff  preference  for  these 
countries,  authorized  by  the  1979  Trade  Agreements  Act,  that  will  be  phased  out  as  staging  is  completed.  Staging 
and  other  details  of  the  implementation  of  U.S.  concessions  are  specified  in  Presidential  Proclamation  4707  of 
December  11,  1979,  and  the  Federal  Register  notice  of  March  28,  1980  concerning  implementation  of  duty 
concessions  on  live  cattle  imports. 


Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Iceland  implemented  their  concessions  to  the  United  States  in  one  stage  m 
January  1980  The  European  Community  implemented  its  concessions  to  the  United  States  in  one  stage  in  January 
1980  with  respect  to  poultry,  beef,  rice,  prunes,  fruit  cocktail,  peaches,  tobacco,  and  the  sugar-added  duty  on 
canned  fruit;  most  other  EC  concessions  will  be  staged  over  8  years.  Japan's  implementation  was  delayed  pending 
Diet  approval,  and  the  first  stage  of  concessions  began  in  April  1 980. 

Nontariff  Concessions 

A  variety  of  specific  nontariff  concessions  were  negotiated.  Examples  are: 

•  Quotas.  In  some  instances,  previously  existing  quotas  were  expanded.  Japan,  for  instance,  agreed  to  a 
schedule  whereby  the  quantity  of  high-quality  beef,  fresh  citrus,  and  citrus  juices  allowed  into  the  country 
would  be  increased  gradually  up  to  1983,  with  the  possibility  of  further  increases  to  be  discussed  later.  The 
European  Community  made  a  similar  type  of  concession  on  high-quality  beef  except  that  it  was  not  staged 
and  it  applied  not  to  the  absolute  quantity  of  beef  that  could  enter  the  country,  but  rather  to  the  beef  that 
could  enter  only  subject  to  a  fixed  duty  with  no  additional  variable  levy. 

•  Licensing.  Some  countries  agreed  that  licenses  to  import  would  be  issued  automatically  for  certain 
products:  for  example,  Colombia  in  the  case  of  apples.  Some  countries  made  commitments  as  to  how 
licensing  systems  would  be  administered:  for  example,  New  Zealand  agreed  to  base  the  number  of  licenses  it 
will  issue  to  import  almonds  in  retail  packages  on  a  percentage  of  bulk  shipments  in  a  previous  year.  Several 
countries  made  a  commitment  that  was  more  general:  they  undertook  not  to  adopt  any  measure  that  would 
adversely  affect  the  tariff  concessions  they  had  granted. 

•  Variable  Levies.  A  number  of  countries  impose  a  charge  on  imports  that  varies  according  to  the  difference 
between  the  price  of  the  import  and  a  minimum  price  fixed  by  the  importing  country.  Only  a  few 
concessions  were  negotiated  in  this  area.  For  example,  the  European  Community  eliminated  the  difference 
between  minimum  prices  fixed  for  long-grain  and  round-grain  rice  (thereby  making  the  levy  on  long-grain 
imports  from  the  United  States  more  comparable  to  the  levies  on  other  varieties).  Similarly,  the  European 
Community  fixed  the  levy  on  sugar  added  to  canned  fruit  at  2  percent  rather  than  a  variable  rate  as  it  had 
been. 

•  State  Trading.  New  Zealand  agreed  that  its  Apple  and  Pear  Marketing  Board  would  undertake  to  import  a 
minimum  quantity  of  3,000  metric  tons  on  a  global  basis.  The  agreement  with  India  took  note  of  an  Indian 
statement  to  the  effect  that  purchases  by  public  sector  agencies  are  guided  by  normal  commercial 
considerations  and  a  nondiscriminatory  policy  is  followed. 

•  Mixing  Regulations.  Australia  agreed  that  the  degree  of  Australian  tobacco  use  that  would  be  required  for 
importers  to  enjoy  a  favorable  rate  on  imports  would  not  be  raised  above  50  percent. 

Subsidy/Countervailing  Duty  Code 

The  Agreement  on  Interpretation  and  Application  of  Article  VI,  XVI,  and  XXIII  of  the  GATT  as  its  title  indi- 
cates, embellishes  and  clarifies  existing  GATT  provisions  on  Subsidies  and  Countervailing  Duties.  It  aims  to  ensure 
that  the  use  of  subsidies  does  not  harm  the  trading  interests  of  other  countries  and  that  countervailing  measures  do 
not  unjustifiably  impede  international  trade. 

Like  previous  GATT  rules,  the  Code  recognizes  that  governments  use  subsidies  to  promote  important 
objectives  of  social  and  economic  policy,  but  that  they  also  may  have  harmful  effects  on  trade  and  production. 

Previous  GATT  rules  provided  that  "Contracting  Parties"  (GATT  members)  should  seek  to  avoid  the  use  of 
subsidies  on  the  export  of  primary  products.  A  primary  product  includes  any  product  of  farm,  forest,  or  fishery  in 
its  natural  form  or  which  has  undergone  such  processing  as  is  customarily  required  to  prepare  it  for  marketing  in 
substantial  volume  in  international  trade.  The  existing  GATT  rule  then  went  on  to  say:  "If,  however,  a  contracting 
party  grants  directly  or  indirectly  any  form  of  subsidy  which  operates  to  increase  the  export  of  any  primary  product 
from  its  territory,  such  subsidy  shall  not  be  applied  in  a  manner  which  results  in  that  contracting  party  having  more 
than  an  equitable  share  of  world  export  trade  in  that  product,  account  being  taken  of  the  shares  of  the  contracting 
parties  in  such  trade  in  the  product  during  a  previous  representative  period,  and  any  special  factors  which  may  have 
affected  or  may  be  affecting  such  trade  in  the  product." 

Subsequent  interpretation  of  these  rules  provided  on  one  hand  that  "the  fact  that  Contracting  Party  has  not 
exported  the  product  in  question  during  the  previous  representative  period  would  not  in  itself  preclude  that 
contracting  party  from  establishing  its  right  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  trade  in  the  product  concerned."  On  the  other 
hand,  GATT  panels  examining  subsidy  cases  found  it  desirable  to  look  not  only  at  the  share  of  the  entire  world 
market  obtained  by  the  exporting  country,  but  also  at  the  effect  of  subsidized  trade  on  the  trade  of  other  countries 
in  specific  markets  around  the  world. 


This  latter  point  was  picked  up  in  part  in  the  Subsidies  Code  by  the  following  provisions: 

•  "More  than  an  equitable  share  of  world  export  trade"  shall  include  any  case  in  which  the  effect  of  an  export 
subsidy  granted  by  a  signatory  is  to  displace  the  exports  of  another  signatory,  bearing  in  mind  developments 
on  world  markets. 

•  With  regard  to  new  markets,  traditional  patterns  of  supply  of  the  product  concerned  to  the  world  market, 
region,  or  country  in  which  the  new  market  is  situated  shall  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  "equitable 
share  of  world  export  trade." 

•  A  previous  representative  period  "shall  normally  be  the  3  most  recent  calendar  years  in  which  the  normal 

market  conditions  existed." 
In  addition  the  subsidies  code  introduces  a  new  standard: 

•  "Signatories  further  agree  not  to  grant  export  subsidies  on  exports  of  certain  primary  products  to  a  par- 
ticular market  in  a  manner  which  results  in  prices  materially  below  those  of  other  suppliers  to  the  same 
market."  ("Certain  primary  products"  means  products  of  farm,  forest,  or  fishery  as  defined  above.) 

Apart  from  these  provisions  on  agricultural  export  subsidies,  the  Code  prohibits  the  use  of  export  subsidies  for 
manufactures  and  minerals.  Also,  domestic  production  subsidies  are  not  to  be  used  in  a  manner  that  would  seriously 
prejudice  the  trade  interests  of  other  signatory  countries. 

The  Code  contains  illustrative  lists  of  export  subsidies  and  of  domestic  production  subsidies. 

The  Code  provides  dispute  settlement  procedures  in  cases  of  subsidies  deemed  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
Code  or  which  cause  injury,  serious  prejudice,  or  nullification,  or  impairment  of  GATT  benefits.  If  a  mutually 
acceptable  solution  is  not  reached  within  a  specified  period  following  a  request  for  consultations,  the  dispute  may  be 
referred  to  a  Committee  of  Signatories  that  would  examine  the  matter  and  make  recommendations.  If  these  are  not 
followed,  the  Committee  may  authorize  countermeasures. 

The  provisions  on  countervailing  duties  in  the  Code  are  also  an  extension  of  the  provisions  of  the  GATT  and 
represent  a  development  on  existing  GATT  provisions. 

New  obligations  include  such  matters  as  procedures  for  countervailing  investigations,  consultations  before  the 
opening  of  an  investigation,  voluntary  price  undertakings,  rules  on  provisional  and  retroactive  application  of 
countervailing  duties,  and  procedural  provisions  on  the  determination  of  injury.  By  signing  the  Code,  the  United 
States  agreed  to  obtain  proof  of  injury  before  countervailing  against  subsidized  imports  from  another  signatory 
country  unless  it  announces  that  it  will  not  apply  the  Code  to  that  country.  However,  the  United  States  continues  its 
previous  legislation  allowing  countervailing  without  proof  of  injury  against  any  subsidized,  dutiable  product 
imported  from  a  country  that  has  not  signed  the  Code. 

The  Code  entered  into  force  on  January  1,  1980. 

Antidumping  Code 

During  the  MTN,  10  participants,  (Australia,  Austria,  Canada,  the  European  Community,  Finland,  Japan, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States)  agreed  on  a  revision  of  the  GATT  Anti-Dumping  Code 
negotiated  during  the  Kennedy  Round.  This  new  Anti-Dumping  Code  alines  the  provisions  of  the  Code  with  those  of 
the  Agreement  on  Subsidies  and  Countervailing  Duties,  particularly  as  regards  determination  of  injury;  price 
undertakings  between  exporters  and  the  importing  country;  and  the  imposition  and  collection  of  anti-dumping 
duties.  This  revision  did  not  completely  satisfy  several  developing  countries,  which  put  forward  a  text  further 
amending  the  Code  to  provide  that  in  the  case  of  developing  countries  the  normal  value  for  purposes  of  ascertaining 
whether  goods  are  being  dumped  shall  be  determined  by  a  comparison  of  the  export  price  in  the  developing  country 
concerned  with  the  comparable  price  of  the  like  product  when  exported  to  any  third  country.  Both  texts  were 
annexed  to  the  Proces  Verbal  opened  after  the  Trade  Negotiations  Committee  meeting  of  April  11-12,  1979  and  it 
was  agreed  that  negotiations  would  continue  to  reconcile  the  two  texts. 

On  the  basis  of  two  understandings  the  developing  countries  withdrew  their  text,  thereby  enabling  a  single 
revised  Anti-Dumping  Code  plus  the  two  understandings  to  be  opened  for  signature. 

The  first  understanding  recognizes  that  domestic  prices  are  often  particularly  high  in  developing  countries  and 
as  such  do  not  provide  a  commercially  realistic  basis  for  dumping  calculations.  Therefore,  rather  than  being 
compared  with  the  domestic  price,  the  export  price  from  such  countries  shall  be  compared  with  the  comparable 
price  of  the  like  product  when  exported  to  any  third  country,  or  with  the  cost  of  production  of  the  exported  goods 
in  the  country  of  origin,  plus  a  reasonable  amount  for  administrative,  selling,  and  other  costs  and  profits. 

The  second  understanding  provides  for  the  granting,  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  of  time-limited  exceptions  for  less 
developed  countries  (LDCs)  from  the  relevant  provisions  of  the  Code.  It  also  provides  for  technical  assistance  to 
developing  countries  in  regard  to  implementation  of  the  Code,  training  of  personnel,  supply  of  information  on 
methods,  techniques,  and  other  aspects  of  conducting  dumping  investigations. 


Standards  Code 

The  Agreement  on  Technical  Barriers  to  Trade  aims  to  ensure  that  when  governments  or  other  bodies  adopt 
technical  regulations  or  standards  they  should  not  create  unnecessary  obstacles  to  trade. 

The  Code  stipulates  that  technical  regulations,  standards  testing  methods,  and  certification  systems  (together 
referred  to  as  "standard-related  activities")  should  not  be  adopted  or  applied  in  a  manner  that  creates  unnecessary 
obstacles  to  trade.  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  regulations  may  be  necessary  to  protect  human  or  animal  health,  or 
safety,  the  consumer,  or  the  environment,  "unnecessary"  is  understood  to  mean  requirements  that  exceed  what  is 
necessary  to  protect  such  legitimate  public  welfare  interests. 

The  adverse  trade  impact  of  standards-related  activities  frequently  results  from  the  adoption  of  differing 
standards  in  different  countries  combined  with  the  lack  of  adequate  information  regarding  the  requirements  of  one's 
trading  partners. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  potential  for  adverse  impact  on  trade  of  the  standards-related  activities,  the  Code 
requires  that  national  standards  be  based,  wherever  possible,  on  international  standards  and  calls  for  governments  to 
provide  increased,  advance  public  information  concerning  standards-related  activities  and  proposed  regulatory 
changes. 

The  Code  applies  as  well  to  local,  state,  and  regional  regulations  and  voluntary  standards.  Central  governments 
will  use  their  best  efforts  to  see  to  it  that  such  standards  and  activities  are  in  compliance  with  the  Code. 

In  cases  of  dispute,  the  Code  specifies  procedures  involving  consultations  followed  by  recourse  to  a  Committee 
on  Technical  Barriers  to  Trade.  The  Committee  may  establish  a  panel,  and  where  technical  issues  are  involved,  a 
group  of  technical  experts,  to  examine  the  issues.  The  Committee  recommendations  may  include  authority  to 
withdraw  benefits  of  the  code  (such  as  nondiscriminatory  treatment). 

Special  provisions  are  designed  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  developing  countries. 

The  Code  entered  into  force  on  January  1,  1980. 

Agreement  on  Import  Licensing  Procedures 

The  Agreement  on  Import  Licensing  Procedures  is  an  effort  to  ensure  that  import  licenses  do  not  act  as 
restrictions  on  imports.  The  Agreement  recognizes  that  the  procedures  can  have  acceptable  uses  but  that  their 
inappropriate  use  may  hamper  international  trade. 

Signatories  commit  themselves  to  simplifying  their  import  licensing  procedures  and  to  administering  them  in  a 
nondiscriminatory  way,  in  conformity  with  relevant  GATT  provisions. 

More  open  procedures  are  assured  through  requirements  that  rules  and  information  concerning  import 
licensing  procedures  are  published  and  made  available  to  the  GATT  secretariat.  Application  forms  and  procedures 
must  be  as  simple  as  possible,  with  importers  given  reasonable  time  to  submit  their  applications.  License  applications 
cannot  be  refused  because  of  minor  errors  in  documentation  and  licensed  imports  cannot  be  refused  because  of 
minor  variation  in  value  or  quantity. 

"Automatic"  licensing  procedures  must  be  administered  so  as  to  have  no  restrictive  effects  on  imports,  and  can 
be  maintained  only  so  long  as  the  circumstances  giving  rise  to  their  introduction  prevail,  or  as  long  as  their 
underlying  administrative  purposes  cannot  be  achieved  in  a  more  appropriate  way.  "Nonautomatic"  licensing 
procedures,  including  those  related  to  the  administration  of  quotas  and  other  types  of  import  restrictions,  should 
not  have  trade  restrictive  effects  on  imports  in  addition  to  the  effect  of  the  import  restrictions  themselves. 

The  Agreement  entered  into  force  on  January  1,  1980. 

Agreement  on  Government  Procurement 

The  Agreement  on  Government  Procurement  aims  to  secure  greater  international  competition  in  the 
government  procurement  market,  i.e.,  purchases  by  governments  primarily  for  government  use. 

The  Agreement  applies  to  government  entities  and  agencies  that  each  country  agrees  to  list.  Purchases  of 
agricultural  products  are  generally  not  covered. 

Government  procurement  was  an  area  specifically  excluded  from  the  GATT.  The  Government  Procurement 
Code  does  not  seek  merely  to  adjust  or  clarify  existing  GATT  provisions. 

In  particular,  purchases  by  governments  of  supplies  for  government  use  are  outside  the  scope  of  the  national 
treatment  and  most-favored-nation  obligations  of  the  GATT.  Trading  for  other  than  governmental  use  through  state 
enterprise  are  subject,  under  GATT  Article  XVII,  to  the  general  principles  of  nondiscrimination. 


The  Code  effectively  amends  the  GATT  as  far  as  signatories  are  concerned  by  requiring  that  national  treatment 
and  most-favored-nation  treatment  principles  be  applied  to  the  procurement  of  products  by  entities  under  the  direct 
or  substantial  control  of  signatory  governments.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Code,  this  nondiscriminatory  treatment 
need  only  be  accorded  to  Code  signatories.  Nonsignatory  contracting  parties  may  continue  to  be  subject  to 
discrimination  in  procurements. 

The  Code  enters  into  force  on  January  1 ,  1981 . 

Customs  Valuation  Code 

The  Customs  Valuation  Code  is  intended  to  provide  a  fair,  uniform,  and  neutral  system  for  the  valuation  of 
goods  for  the  collection  of  ad  valorem  duties. 

The  Code  sets  out  five  valuation  methods,  ranked  in  priority  order,  which  must  be  followed  by  customs 
officers  of  all  signatory  countries.  Only  when  no  valid  customs  value  can  be  found  under  the  first  method  can  the 
second  method  be  used,  etc.  The  first  method  is  to  base  customs  value  on  the  transaction  value  as  expressed  by  the 
invoice  price,  the  price  actually  paid  or  payable  for  the  goods  being  imported.  The  second  and  third  methods  rely  on 
the  transaction  value  of  identical  or  similar  goods  exported  to  the  same  country.  Under  the  fourth  method,  the 
re-sale  price  of  the  imported  goods  is  used.  The  fifth  method  relies  on  computed  value  that  consists  of  material  and 
manufacturing  costs,  profits,  and  general  expenses  for  the  goods  being  valued. 

The  Code  would  give  developing  countries  more  flexibility  in  applying  it;  they  would  be  able  to  delay  applying 
it  for  5  years  from  the  date  of  its  entry  into  force  and  delay  application  of  the  computed  value  method  for  a  further 
period  of  3  years. 

The  Code  enters  into  force  on  January  1,  1981  for  all  signatories,  although  the  United  States  and  the 
European  Community  implemented  the  Code  earlier  on  July  1,  1980. 

International  Dairy  Arrangement 

The  International  Dairy  Arrangement  seeks  to  expand,  stabilize,  and  liberalize  world  trade  in  dairy  products. 
Specifically  it  aims  to  avoid  surpluses  and  shortages  and  undue  price  fluctuations.  It  additionally  attempts  to  aid 
developing  countries  to  participate  in  the  expansion  of  world  trade  in  dairy  products. 

The  Arrangement  covers  all  dairy  products.  Annexes  contain  three  Protocols  that  set  specific  provisions 
including  minimum  prices  for  international  trade  in:  certain  milk  powders,  milk  fats  including  butter,  and  certain 
cheeses. 

An  International  Dairy  Products  Council  is  established  within  GATT  to  review  the  functioning  of  the 
Arrangement  and  evaluate  the  situation  and  future  outlook  for  the  world  dairy  market,  and  where  imbalances  exist, 
to  identify  possible  remedial  solutions  for  governmental  consideration. 

Signatories  undertake  to  provide  the  Council  promptly  and  regularly  with  the  information  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  functions. 

The  Arrangement  contains  provision  for  consultations  aimed  at  avoiding  or  resolving  problems  that  may  arise. 

The  Arrangement  entered  into  force  on  January  1 ,  1 980. 

Arrangement  Regarding  Bovine  Meat 

The  Arrangement  Regarding  Bovine  Meat  seeks  to  promote  expansion,  liberalization,  and  stabilization  of 
international  trade  in  meat  and  livestock  as  well  as  to  improve  international  cooperation  in  this  sector.  The 
arrangement  covers  beef,  veal,  and  live  cattle. 

The  Arrangement  establishes  within  GATT  an  International  Meat  Council  to  review  the  functioning  of  the 
Arrangement,  evaluate  the  world  supply  and  demand  situation  for  meat  and  provide  a  forum  for  regular  consultation 
on  all  matters  affecting  international  trade  in  bovine  meat,  including  bilateral  agreements  reached  during  the  MTN.  If 
the  Council  finds  that  a  serious  market  imbalance  has  developed  or  is  threatening,  and  affects  international  trade,  it 
is  to  identify  possible  remedial  solutions  for  governmental  consideration. 

Signatory  governments  are  to  provide  the  Council  promptly  and  regularly  with  information  that  will  enable  it 
to  carry  out  these  functions. 

The  GATT  Secretariat  will  monitor  variations  in  international  meat  market  data  so  that  symptoms  of  any 
serious  imbalances  in  supply  and  demand  can  be  detected  at  an  early  stage. 

The  Arrangement  also  contains  provisions  for  consultation  aimed  at  resolving  problems  as  they  arise. 

The  Arrangement  entered  into  force  on  January  1,  1980. 


Framework  for  the  Conduct  of  World  Trade 

Four  texts  on  the  "Framework  for  the  Conduct  of  World  Trade"  were  developed  in  response  to  the  developing 
countries'  request  to  formalize  special  and  differential  treatment  towards  them.  The  four  texts  concern: 

•  Differential  and  more  favorable  treatment  for  developing  countries; 

•  Trade  measures  taken  for  balance  of  payments  purposes; 

•  Safeguard  action  for  development  purposes;  and 

•  Notification,  consultation,  dispute  settlement,  and  surveillance.  A  fifth  text  discussed,  but  not  agreed  upon, 
concerned  export  restrictions.  It  is  expected  that  negotiations  on  this  issue  will  continue. 

The  text  for  preferential  treatment  for  developing  countries  (the  so-called  "enabling  clause")  authorizes:  a) 
preferential  tariff  treatment  by  the  developed  countries  to  products  originating  in  developing  countries  (i.e.,  the 
Generalized  System  of  Preferences,  which  was  previously  handled  as  an  exception  to  the  rules);  b)  differential 
treatment  vis-a-vis  non tariff  barriers;  c)  regional  and/or  global  preferential  trading  arrangements  among  developing 
countries;  and  d)  special  treatment  for  the  least  developed  developing  countries. 

As  regards  restrictive  measures  taken  for  balance  of  payments  purposes— including  quantitive  restrictions,  tariff 
surcharges  and  deposit  schemes— the  Framework  text  reiterated  procedures  for  consultation  emphasizing  the 
inconsistency  of  the  GATT  articles  with  current  practice.  The  Framework  attempted  to  give  de  facto  credence  to  the 
current  use  of  restrictive  import  measures  for  balance  of  payments  purposes. 

As  regards  safeguard  measures,  the  Framework  text  was  taken  up  by  the  GATT,  which  agreed  November  1979 
on  the  following  procedure: 

Examination  of  Protective  Measures  Affecting  Imports  From  Developing  Countries,  Decision  of  28  November 
1979 

The  CONTRA  CTING  PAR  TIES, 

.  Recalling  that  at  the  Fifth  UNCTAD  unanimous  agreement  was  reached  to  examine  any  case  of  future 
protective  action  by  developed  countries  against  imports  from  developing  countries, 

Decide  that  the  Committee  on  Trade  and  Development  establish  a  Sub-Committee  to  examine  any  case 
of  future  protective  action  by  developed  countries  against  imports  from  developing  countries  in  the  light  of 
relevant  provisions  of  the  GA  TT,  particularly  Part  IV  thereof. 

This  examination  shall  be  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  contracting  parties  under  the  GATT  or  the 
competence  of  other  GA  TT  bodies. 

The  membership  of  the  Sub-Committee  shall  be  open  to  all  contracting  parties.  Developing  countries  not 
contracting  parties  to  GATT  may,  upon  notification  to  the  Director-General  of  GATT,  participate  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Sub-Committee  in  an  observer  capacity. 

The  Sub-Committee  will  report  on  such  examination  to  the  Committee  on  Trade  and  Development  and 
through  it  to  the  Council. 

These  arrangements  will  be  reviewed  and  revised  as  appropriate. 

As  regards  consultation  and  dispute  settlement,  GATT  provisions  are  spread  over  a  number  of  Articles. 
However,  Articles  XXII  and  XXIII  are  the  central  articles  on  consultation  and  dispute  settlement. 

Article  XXII  provides  for  consultation  on  any  matter  affecting  the  operation  of  the  GATT.  Provision  is  made 
for  reference  to  the  GATT  Contracting  Parties  should  bilateral  consultations  fail  to  produce  a  mutually  satisfactory 
solution. 

Article  XXIII  can  be  invoked  even  when  the  action  complained  of  is  not  covered  by  the  GATT. 

The  aim  of  the  MTN  negotiations  in  this  area  was  to  reaffirm  current  GATT  practice,  while  introducing  the 
precision  deemed  necessary  for  the  dispute  settlement  procedures  to  function  satisfactorily.  This,  it  was  hoped, 
would  strengthen  the  effective  operation  of  the  entire  GATT  system. 

In  April  1979  agreement  was  reached  on  the  text  of  an  "Understanding  Regarding  Notification,  Consultation, 
Dispute  Settlement,  and  Surveillance." 

Attached  to  the  Understanding  as  an  Annex  is  an  "agreed  description"  of  the  customary  practice  of  the  GATT 
in  the  field  of  dispute  settlement.  This  "agreed  description"  aims  at  codifying  past  practice  so  as  to  define  more 
clearly  the  rights  and  obligations  of  individual  countries.  Procedures  regarding  notification  of  trade  measures  and 
consultations  have  been  refined  and  rules  have  been  developed  concerning  conciliation  and  resolution  of  trade 
disputes.  Detailed  provisions  govern  the  establishment  of  panels  to  examine  complaints,  their  composition, 
prerogatives,  and  functions. 
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Another  particularly  troublesome  element  under  Article  XXIII  has  been  the  lack  of  a  clear  understanding  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  concept  of  "nullification  and  impairment,"  a  concept  at  the  core  of  Article  XXIII. 

This  concept  was  originally  introduced  as  an  attempt  to  deal  with  conduct  by  nations  that  did  not  contravene 
the  letter  of  the  GATT  yet  effectively  nullified  the  benefits  expected  by  their  trading  partners.  Rather  than  define 
"nullification  and  impairment"  its  meaning  was  left  to  be  developed  in  a  process  of  case  precedents.  By  past 
precedent,  for  example,  nullification  may  result  from  the  breach  of  a  party's  "reasonable  expectations"  of  the 
benefits  it  was  to  derive  from  the  Agreement.  Other  cases  have  led  to  acceptance  of  a  doctrine  of  "prima  facie 
nullification  and  impairment"  according  to  which  certain  practices-such  as  quantitative  restrictions  and  other 
practices  explicitly  prohibited  by  the  GATT-are  presumed  to  cause  nullification  and  impairment  unless  the 
defendant  nation  can  prove  otherwise. 

Relationship  of  MTN  Codes  to  the  GATT 

Following  completion  of  the  Code  negotiations  it  became  of  prime  concern  that  the  Code  package  relate  to 
the  GATT  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  detract  from  the  authority  of  the  GATT  rules  or  from  countries'  GATT  rights. 

In  an  attempt  to  clarify  certain  basic  questions  concerning  the  relationship  of  the  Codes  to  the  GATT,  the 
Contracting  Parties  adopted  the  following  decision: 

Action  by  the  Contracting  Parties  on  the  Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations,  Decision  of  28  November  1979 

1.  The  CONTRACTING  PARTIES  reaffirm  their  intention  to  ensure  the  unity  and  consistency  of  the  GATT 
system,  and  to  this  end  they  shall  oversee  the  operation  of  the  system  as  a  whole  and  take  action  as 
appropriate. 

2.  The  CONTRACTING  PARTIES  note  that  as  a  result  of  the  Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations,  a  number  of 
Agreements  covering  certain  nontariff  measures  and  trade  in  Bovine  Meat  and  Dairy  Products  have  been  drawn 
up.  They  further  note  that  these  Agreements  will  go  into  effect  as  between  the  parties  to  these  Agreements  as 
from  1  January  1980  or  1  January  1981  as  may  be  the  case  and  for  other  parties  as  they  accede  to  these 
Agreements. 

3.  The  CONTRACTING  PARTIES  also  note  that  existing  rights  and  benefits  under  the  GATT  of  Contracting 
Parties  not  being  parties  to  these  Agreements,  including  those  derived  from  Article  I,  are  not  affected  by  these 
Agreements. 

4.  In  the  context  of  1  and  3  above,  the  CONTRACTING  PARTIES  would  receive  adequate  information  on 
developments  relating  to  the  operation  of  each  Agreement  and  to  this  end  there  will  be  regular  reports  from 
the  concerned  Committees  or  Councils  to  the  CONTRACTING  PARTIES.  The  CONTRACTING  PARTIES 
may  request  additional  reports  on  any  aspect  of  the  various  Committees'  or  Councils'  work. 

5.  Further,  the  CONTRACTING  PARTIES  understand  that  interested  nonsignatory  Contracting  Parties  will 
be  able  to  follow  the  proceedings  of  the  Committees  or  Councils  in  a  observer  capacity,  and  that  satisfactory 
procedures  for  such  participation  would  be  worked  out  by  the  Committees  or  Councils. 

There  was  considerable  concern  among  nonsignatories  regarding  the  failure  of  the  Codes  to  require  that  their 
benefits  would  be  extended  on  an  MFN  basis  to  nonsignatories.  They  felt  that  without  adequate  knowledge  of  Code 
operations  they  would  be  unable  to  demand  equal  treatment.  It  therefore  became  important  for  nonsignatory 
Contracting  Parties  that  there  be  openness  in  the  operation  of  the  Code  Committees  and  Councils,  as  well  as 
supervision  by  the  GATT  Contracting  Parties.  This  concern  is  reflected  in  paragraphs  4  and  5  of  the  Decision. 

The  relationship  of  the  provisions  of  the  MTN  Codes  to  those  of  the  GATT  is  defined  basically  in  statements 
that  the  provisions  of  a  Code  cannot  create  any  new  obligation  for  Contracting  Parties  not  participating  in  the 
Code— and  the  rights  that  nonparticipating  Contracting  Parties  have  under  the  GATT,  including  those  flowing  from 
the  MFN  provisions,  cannot  be  affected  by  any  of  the  Codes'  provisions. 

ISSUES  NOT  RESOLVED  IN  THE  MTN 

Grains  Agreement 

During  the  course  of  the  MTN,  the  United  States  took  the  lead  in  fashioning  a  new  International  Wheat 
Agreement  (IWA).  In  the  end,  participants  failed  to  agree  on  the  fundamental  points  of  the  agreement  and  the  nego- 
tiations were  unsuccessful.  The  negotiating  parties  did,  however,  extend  the  1971  IWA  until  June  30,  1981. 
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The  various  IWA's-the  first  was  in  1933-have  all  sought  primarily  to  deal  with  market  insecurity  in  the  grains 
sector.  More  recently,  the  agreements  have  been  concerned  with  expanding  wheat  trade  and  providing  food  aid  to 
developing  countries.  From  1949  to  1967,  the  IWA's  contained  maximum  and  minimum  pricing  provisions.  Until 
1968,  the  pricing  provisions  worked  reasonably  well,  but  this  was  due  more  to  the  policies  of  a  few  countries  than  to 
the  agreements  themselves.  The  willingness  of  the  U.S.  to  hold  surplus  stocks  and  restrain  production  was  the 
dominant  factor  in  maintaining  minimum  world  wheat  prices  after  1953. 

The  pricing  provisions  of  the  1967  IWA  could  not  be  maintained  after  increased  wheat  production  in  1968 
exerted  severe  pressure  on  world  wheat  prices.  The  pricing  mechanism  ended  when  exporters  were  unwilling  to  take 
sufficient  action  to  defend  these  provisions  in  the  agreement. 

In  the  MTN,  an  effort  was  made  to  get  at  the  problem  of  extreme  price  fluctuations  through  management  of 
stocks.  Disagreement  arose  over  four  major  points  in  the  negotiations:  The  size  of  the  stock  reserves ;  reserve  shares; 
trigger  prices;  and  food  aid.  The  United  States  sought  to  establish  a  total  wheat  reserve  of  25-30  million  metric  tons 
while  certain  other  countries  desired  a  smaller  reserve  of  about  15  million  tons.  Secondly,  the  participants  failed  to 
reach  an  agreement  on  the  size  of  each  country's  share  under  such  a  reserve  mechanism.  Third,  although  the 
participants  generally  agreed  on  the  price  levels  at  which  countries  would  begin  to  accumulate  reserves,  they  failed  to 
agree  on  the  release  price.  Last,  the  size  of  the  food  aid  provision,  which  was  distinct  from  the  reserve  proposal,  was 
also  the  subject  of  disagreement. 

Parallel  to  discussions  for  renewal  of  the  International  Wheat  Agreement,  discussions  were  also  held  on  the 
feasibility  of  an  international  agreement  primarily  covering  coarse  grains.  Interest  in  such  an  agreement  was  ex- 
pressed primarily  by  several  European  countries.  Discussions  centered  on  the  possibility  of  a  better  institutional 
framework  for  international  discussion  of  problems  in  coarse  grain  trade.  Talks  on  this  subject  were  dropped  when 
negotiations  to  renew  the  International  Wheat  Agreement  failed. 

The  Multilateral  Safeguard  System 

The  Tokyo  Declaration  provided  that  the  negotiations  should  "include  an  examination  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
multilateral  safeguard  system"-i.e.,  GATT  rules  on  emergency  actions  to  restrict  imports  that  threaten  to  injure 
domestic  producers. 

While  the  negotiations  covered  various  important  issues— such  as  voluntary  export  restraints  and  special,  more 
favorable  treatment  for  developing  countries— attention  became  almost  exclusively  focused  on  the  issue  of 
selectivity:  the  application  of  safeguard  measures  against  one  or  a  few  countries  only  instead  of  the  nonselective, 
nondiscriminatory  application  otherwise  required  in  the  GATT. 

Early  in  1979,  most  participants  had  accepted  selectivity  as  a  working  hypothesis.  However,  many  countries, 
developed  and  developing,  insisted  that  a  prerequisite  for  a  selective  safeguard  action  must  be  agreement  to  such 
action  by  the  affected  exporting  country  or  countries  concerned  or,  in  the  absence  of  such  agreement,  a  prior 
determination  by  the  Committee  on  Safeguard  Measures  to  the  effect  that  there  was  actual  material  injury  to 
domestic  production  in  the  importing  country,  that  account  had  been  taken  of  damage  that  might  be  caused  to 
export  industries  in  developing  countries,  and  that  safeguard  measures  were  not  being  used  as  a  substitute  for 
structural  adjustment  to  changes  in  conditions  of  fair  competition  and  shifts  in  comparative  advantage. 

Certain  industrialized  countries  were  opposed  to  the  need  for  a  prior  determination  by  the  Committee  on 
Safeguard  Measures.  They  favored  an  approach  that  would  permit  unilateral,  selective  action  with  ex  post  facto 
review  by  the  Committee,  especially  in  critical  circumstances  where  delay  would  cause  damage  difficult  to  repair. 

Despite  intensive  negotiations  even  into  July  1979,  it  proved  impossible  to  close  the  gap  on  the  issue  of 
selectivity.  At  its  meeting  on  July  26  1979,  all  delegations  to  the  Group  on  Safeguards  expressed  their  willingness 
and  desire  to  continue  work  in  the  autumn  with  the  objective  of  reaching  agreement. 

In  November  1979  the  GATT  adopted  the  following  decision  establishing  a  committee  to  continue  work  in 
this  area  and  to  report  back  to  the  GATT  by  June  30,  1980. 

SAFEGUARDS 

Decision  of  28  November  1979 

The  CONTRACTING  PARTIES  stress  the  need  for  an  agreement  on  improved  multilateral  safeguard  system. 

The  CONTRACTING  PARTIES  reaffirm  their  intention  to  continue  to  abide  by  the  disciplines  and  obligations 
of  Article  XIX  of  the  General  Agreement. 
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A  Committee  is  established  to  continue  discussions  and  negotiations,  taking  into  accoung  the  work  already 
done  with  the  aim  of  elaborating  supplementary  rules  and  procedures  regarding  the  application  of  Article  XIX  of 
the  General  Agreement,  in  order  to  provide  greater  uniformity  and  certainty  in  the  implementation  of  its  provisions. 

The  Committee  will  submit  a  report  to  the  CONTRACTING  PARTIES  by  30  June  1980. 

In  June  1980,  the  Committee  reported  that  informal,  bilateral  consultations  were  underway  but  that  it  was 
premature  to  draw  'conclusions  at  this  stage.  The  bilateral  discussions  would  proceed  and  the  Committee  would 
report  again  at  the  next  session  of  the  Contracting  Parties  in  November  1980. 

Commercial  Counterfeiting  Agreement 

Negotiations  on  the  Commercial  Counterfeiting  Agreement  were  not  completed  in  the  Tokyo  Round. 
Although  the  United  States  and  the  European  Community  agreed  upon  a  text  in  July  1979,  there  was  neither 
sufficient  time  nor  support  for  completing  negotiations  on  it. 

Multilateral  Agricultural  Framework 

During  the  course  of  the  MTN,  there  were  various  bilateral  discussions  about  the  eventual  formation  of  a 
high-level  group,  relatively  small  in  number  of  participants  and  relatively  informal  in  its  procedures,  to  discuss 
matters  of  common  interest  with  respect  to  agricultural  production,  policy,  and  trade.  The  GATT  Contracting 
Parties  in  November  1979  asked  the  Director  General  to  consult  with  interested  delegations  and  report  back  at  the 
next  session  in  November  1980. 

REVIEW  OF  PRODUCT  CONCESSIONS  BY  COMMODITY  GROUPS 

Grains,  Pulses,  and  Seeds 

Very  few  specific  concessions  were  negotiated  for  grains,  partly  because  most  attention  was  focused  on  the 
negotiation  of  a  new  International  Wheat  Agreement.  Negotiation  of  specific  product  concessions  would  have  been 
difficult  in  any  case,  however,  because  the  regulations  most  directly  affecting  trade  are  tied  in  closely  to 
producer-support  programs  in  most  countries  and  therefore  very  difficult  to  change  in  a  meaningful  way. 

Among  the  few  specific  grain  concessions  obtained  were  the  reduction  in  Canada's  duty  on  corn  from  8  cents 
per  bushel  to  5  cents  per  bushel  in  return  for  a  corresponding  cut  to  5  cents  per  bushel  in  the  U.S.  corn  duty;  the 
binding  of  Taiwan  duties  on  wheat,  corn,  and  sorghum  for  feed  use;  and  cuts  in  Canadian  duties  on  rye,  oats,  barley, 
and  sorghum  in  exchange  for  comparable  cuts  by  the  United  States  (except  on  sorghum). 

Tariff  concessions  on  rice  were  obtained  from  Canada,  Finland,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  and  Switzerland.  New 
Zealand's  concession  included  some  liberalization  of  licensing.  In  addition,  the  European  Community,  as  described 
further  below,  adjusted  its  variable  levy  system  to  eliminate  certain  discriminations  between  levies  on  long-and 
round-grain  varieties  of  rice.  The  United  States  also  made  a  60  percent  cut  in  its  duties  on  basmati  and  milled  rice  for 
the  benefit  of  Pakistan. 

The  United  States  received  concessions  on  beans,  peas,  or  lentils  from  Australia,  Colombia,  the  European 
Community,  Finland,  Hungary,  Indonesia,  Israel,  Korea,  New  Zealand,  the  Philippines,  South  Africa,  Switzerland, 
and  Taiwan.  U.S.  concessions  on  dried  pulses  provided  tariff  cuts  on  mung  beans,  blackeyed  peas,  and  split  peas. 

The  United  States  was  especially  interested  in  concessions  on  wheat  flour  but  relatively  few  were  obtained 
because  of  the  close  relationship  with  flour  to  wheat  itself  and  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  specialty  flour  that 
would  not  compete  with  local  production.  Nevertheless,  certain  concessions  were  obtained  on  flour  or  flour 
mixtures  from  Indonesia,  the  Ivory  Coast,  Japan,  Korea,  and  New  Zealand. 

Finally,  the  United  States  obtained  a  number  of  concessions  on  seeds,  primarily  tariff  cuts  on  forage  seeds 
from  Canada,  the  European  Community,  Japan,  and  Norway.  The  United  States  eliminated  duties  on  clover  seed  and 
several  other  seeds. 

Oilseeds  and  Products 

Most  major  markets  for  U.S.  oilseeds  had  already  eliminated  duties  and  restrictions  on  U.S.  products  before 
the  MTN  began.  Nevertheless,  the  largest  single  concession  obtained  was  an  agreement  by  Japan  to  bind  its  zero 
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import  duty  on  soybeans,  covering  nearly  $800  million  of  United  States  exports  in  1976.  Japan  also  bound  its  zero 
duty  on  soybean  cake.  Other  countries  providing  duty  reductions  or  bindings  on  oilseed  or  oilseed  cakes  from  the 
United  States  include  Australia,  the  European  Community  (peanuts),  Iceland,  Korea,  the  Philippines,  and  Taiwan. 

Vegetable  protein  isolates  and  concentrates  and  nondefatted  oil  seed  flours  received  a  special  emphasis  in 
negotiation.  Few  countries  were  willing  to  make  these  items  duty  free  as  the  United  States  requested,  but 
concessions  were  obtained  from  Australia,  Bolivia,  Colombia,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  European 
Community,  Haiti,  Iceland,  Indonesia,  Israel,  the  Ivory  Coast,  Japan,  Korea,  Malaysia,  New  Zealand,  Norway, 
Pakistan,  Peru,  Philippines,  Singapore,  South  Africa,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Taiwan,  and  Venezuela. 

U  S  concessions  were  primarily  on  vegetable  oils,  including  especially  the  elimination  of  the  1  cent/lb  duty  on 
coconut  oil  and  a  reduction  in  the  binding  of  the  U.S.  duty  on  palm  oil  to  0.5  cents/lb.  (the  actual  duty  is  zero).  The 
United  States  also  reduced  the  duty  on  rapeseed  oil  in  exchange  for  Canadian  concessions  on  corn  oil,  cotton  seed 
oH,  peanut  oil,  soybean  oil,  and  sunflower  seed  oil.  These  concessions  with  Canada  do  not  begin  to  take  effect  until 
January  1,  1983.  A  number  of  other  countries  also  reduced  import  duties  on  vegetable  oils. 

Livestock  and  Livestock  Products 

The  United  States  was  especially  interested  in  opening  markets  for  high  quality  beef.  Quotas  were  negotiated 
in  Japan,  the  European  Community,  Australia,  Portugal,  and  Switzerland.  The  United  States  negotiated  a  matching 
of  U.S.  and  Canadian  tariff  rates  on  live  cattle,  live  hogs,  and  sheep  and  a  number  of  meat  products,  in  particular 
fresh  pork  for  which  duties  were  eliminated  on  both  sides  of  the  border. 

Concessions  on  tallow  were  sought  in  a  great  many  countries.  Duty  reductions  or  bindings  were  obtained  in 
Japan,  Canada,  the  European  Community,  Chile,  Korea,  the  Philippines,  and  South  Africa. 

Other  concessions  received  from  various  countries  cover  hides,  furs,  live  animals,  edible  offal,  hormones, 
gelatin,  and  other  products. 

The  principal  U.S.  concessions  were  a  reduction  in  the  U.S.  import  duty  on  fresh,  chilled  and  frozen  beef  from 
3  cents/lb  to  2  cents/lb.  with  an  assurance  that  imports  under  the  meat  law  will  not  be  less  than  1.2  billion  pounds. 
The  United  States  also  provided  for  the  importation  of  up  to  5,000  tons  of  beef  from  the  European  Community. 
U.S.  duties  on  processed  beef  were  cut  by  60  percent  as  were  duties  on  wool.  The  import  duty  on  lamb  was  cut  from 
1.7  cents/lb  to  5  cents/lb.  Most  of  these  concessions  were  negotiated  with  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Argentina. 

Dairy  Products 

The  principal  concern  of  negotiators  in  the  dairy  sector  was  to  deal  with  the  demands  of  a  large  number  of 
countries  that  hoped  to  obtain  some  concessions  from  the  United  States,  but  in  a  manner  that  would  not  place  a 
burden  upon  the  U.S.  producers  or  programs. 

This  was  done  through  a  limited  increase  in  existing  U.S.  cheese  quotas  coupled  with  the  imposition  of  quotas 
on  the  so-called  "price-break"  cheeses  hitherto  not  subject  to  restriction.  These  cheeses  had  entered  free  of 
restriction  if  they  were  priced  a  certain  margin  above  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation's  purchase  price  for  Grade 
A  Cheddar  cheese.  They  have  been  the  fastest  growing  U.S.  cheese  import. 

About  85  percent  of  U.S.  cheese  imports,  compared  with  about  50  percent  previously,  are  now  subject  to 
quota.  Assuming  the  quotas  are  filled,  the  new  quota  level  of  about  1 1 1,000  metric  tons  was  expected  to  mean  an 
increase  in  the  value  of  cheese  imports  in  1980  of  about  $121  million  over  the  1976  level.  This  is  somewhat 
misleading,  however,  as  this  level  of  imports  would  have  been  achieved  in  the  early  1980's  through  the  normal 
operation  of  the  price-break  arrangements.  When  compared  with  the  1978  level  of  imports  this  increase  would  be 
valued  at  only  $56  million.  This  is  because  of  the  substantial  increase  in  imports  of  nonquota  price-break  cheeses 
since  1976. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Japan  increased  its  quotas  for  oranges  and  orange  juice,  lowered  its  duties  on  grapefruit,  lemons,  lemon  juice, 
almonds,  grapes,  canned  peaches,  and  a  number  of  other  items,  and  bound  several  other  duties.  The  European 
Community  bound  its  sugar-added  levy  on  canned  peaches  and  fruit  cocktail  and  cut  its  duty  on  prunes. 

Elsewhere,  the  United  States  gained  duty  cuts  on  lettuce  in  Switzerland,  Sweden,  and  Norway;  on  grapes  or 
raisins  in  Taiwan,  Finland,  and  the  Dominican  Republican  almonds  or  walnuts  in  Austria,  South  Africa,  and  Brazil; 
and  on  canned  fruits  or  juices  in  Austria,  Norway,  Iceland,  Finland,  Sweden,  and  Taiwan. 

U.S.  growers  were  concerned  that  the  United  States  would  make  duty  reductions  on  various  horticultural 
products  that  would  increase  competition  with  Mexican  products  in  the  period  toward  the  end  of  the  Mexican 
marketing  season  and  the  beginning  of  the  U.S.  marketing  season.  Although  a  limited  "tropical-product"  agreement 
with  Mexico  was  negotiated  early  in  the  MTN,  it  was  never  ratified  and  it  never  took  effect.  Later,  and  more 
extensive,  negotiations  with  Mexico  also  failed  to  result  in  an  agreement,  largely  because  of  the  Mexican  decision  not 
to  become  a  GATT  member. 
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Negotiations  with  Canada  were  complicated  by  a  separate  negotiation  in  which  Canada  agreed  to  compensate 
the  United  States  for  certain  Canadian  duty  increases  in  the  horticultural  area.  Hence  MTN  concessions  on  both  sides 
were  rather  limited  in  this  area.  Nevertheless,  Canada  made  a  small  but  important  reduction  on  concentrated  orange 
juice  and  the  United  States  agreed  to  eliminate  its  tariff  quota  on  fresh  potatoes  over  several  years. 

The  United  States  received  many  requests  for  tariff  concessions  on  fruits  and  vegetables  from  developing 
countries.  The  concession  involving  the  largest  trade  was  a  cut  from  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  pound  to 
one-quarter  of  a  cent  on  canned  pineapple,  an  $80-million  item  imported  primarily  from  the  Philippines. 

Poultry 

The  European  Community  agreed  to  continue  to  classify  uncooked  seasoned  turkey  meat  in  a  fixed-duty  tariff 
category  rather  than  one  subject  to  variable  levy.  It  also  changed  its  computation  procedure  for  the  levy  on  turkey 
meat.  Japan  made  an  important  duty  cut  and  other  concessions  were  received  from  the  Philippines,  Korea,  Canada, 
Taiwan,  Egypt,  Haiti,  Austria,  Indonesia,  Sweden,  Norway,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  Finland. 

Tobacco 

The  European  Community  agreed  to  modify  its  import  system  by  placing  a  maximum  duty  rate  of  30  units  of 
account  per  100  kilograms  of  tobacco.  This  concession  is  expected  to  reduce  the  duties  on  the  more  expensive  U.S. 
tobacco  by  about  one-third  (more  for  Maryland  and  Virginia  flue-cured).  This  change  will  enhance  the  competitive 
position  of  U.S.  tobacco  in  the  Community.  In  its  absence,  U.S.  exports  would  be  expected  to  drop  at  the  rate  of 
roughly  7  million  pounds  per  year,  which  is  the  recent  history  of  this  trade.  The  United  States  made  tariff  reductions 
on  wrapper  tobacco  used  in  making  cigars  as  well  as  on  cigars  themselves. 

REVIEW  OF  PRODUCT  CONCESSIONS  BY  COUNTRY 

Table  I  describes,  in  order  by  their  position  in  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  (TSUS),  agricultural 
concessions  the  United  States  made  according  to  the  request/offer  procedure  described  on  pages  7-9.  It  does  not 
show  concessions  made  according  to  the  industrial  tariff  formula.  The  country  reviews  and  corresponding  tables  that 
follow  describe  the  negotiations  with  individual  trading  partners.  The  concessions  listed  as  granted  to  the  United 
States  include  only  those  negotiated  by  the  United  States.  These  concessions  covered  $3.4  billion  of  U.S.  agricultural 
exports  (1976  trade  value).  The  United  States  also  received  approximately  $.4  billion  in  benefits  from  concessions 
negotiated  by  other  countries  and  made  available  to  the  United  States  on  a  most-favored-nation  basis. 


Terminology 

In  following  tables: 

o/t  =  other  than 

NES  =  not  elsewhere  specified 

CACM  =  Central  American  Common  Market  (Guatemala,  Honduras,  El  Salvador,  Costa  Rica,  and 

Nicaragua) 
NSPF  =  not  separately  provided  for 
a/t  container  =  airtight  container 
Prep  =  preparations 
contrs  =  containers 

NOTE:    Trade  value  figures  show  only  major  suppliers;  therefore  figures  may  not  add  to  totals. 
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ARGENTINA 


Value  of  Offers  Exchanged 

U.S.  Concessions  to  Argentina 
Argentine  Concessions  to  United  States 


1976  Trade  Value 
(million  dollars) 

77.8 

.1 


Principal  Concessions  Made  by  the  United  States  (See  table  1 ) 

The  main  tariff  concessions  were  on  preserved  meats  in  TSUS  107.48,  107.52,  107.63.  An  annual  quota  level 
of  4,456  metric  tons  of  cheese  was  established,  mostly  for  Italian-type  cheeses.  An  agreement  between  the 
U.S.  and  Argentine  veterinary  services  sets  out  procedures  and  requirements  concerning  meat  size,  product 
presentation,  and  inspection  of  uncured  cooked  beef. 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  Argentina  (See  table  2) 

A  ceiling  binding  higher  than  the  existing  rate,  but  lower  than  that  in  force  when  negotiations  began,  was 
established  for  poultry  meat,  almonds,  apples,  and  other  commodities. 

Comments 

The  original  agreement  of  March  1979  was  supplemented  by  an  agreement  in  August  1979  that  provided  for 
easing  Argentine  restraints  on  cattlehide  exports. 


TABLE  2 

Argentine  Concessions  to  United  States 
TARIFF  NO.         DESCRIPTION  CONCESSION 


02.02.00.00  Chilled  or  frozen  poultry 

meat  and  offal 

08.05.00.01  Almonds  in  the  shell 


08.05.00.02  Almonds,  shelled 


ex       08.06.01.00 


ex       08.06.02.00 


12.06.00.00 


Fresh  apples  (Nov.  1- 
Jan. 31) 

Fresh  pears  (Sept.  30- 
Jan.  31) 

Hop  cones  &  lupulin 


24.0 1 .00.80  Tobacco  fragments 


Bind  MFNrateat35% 
(now  free). 

Bind  MFN  rate  at  35% 
(now  free). 

Bind  MFN  rate  at  35% 
(now  10%). 

Bind  MFN  rate  at  35% 
(now  free). 

Bind  MFN  rate  at  35% 
(now  free). 

Bind  MFN  rate  at  40% 
(now  15%). 

Cut  MFN  rate  to  50% 
from  140%  (temporary 
rate  now  is  15%). 


1976  TRADE  VALUE 
($1,000) 


30 
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Australia 

Value  of  Offers  Exchanged 

1976  Trade  Value 
(million  dollars) 

U.S.  Concessions  to  Australia  437.3 

Australian  Concessions  to  United  States  26.4 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  the  United  States  (See  table  1) 

The  main  tariff  concessions  were  a  60-percent  cut  on  wool  (TSUS  306.10-34)  and  a  33-percent  cut  on  beef 
(TSUS  106.10). 

The  main  nontariff  concession  was  a  commitment  that  beef  imports  will  not  be  reduced  below  1.2  billion 
pounds  per  year  under  the  Meat  Import  Law.  Australia  could  withdraw  concessions  if  imports  under 
countercyclical  legislation  fall  below  1.3  billion  pounds.  The  United  States  also  established  quota  levels  of 
1,200  metric  tons  of  cheddar  cheese,  500  of  other  American  cheese,  500  of  Swiss  cheese,  1,300  of  other 
cheeses,  and  2,000  of  chocolate  crumb  for  Australia. 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  Australia  (See  table  3) 

The  duty  on  cigarette  tobacco  was  cut  60  percent  and  the  mixing  requirement  was  bound  at  50  percent.  To 
obtain  favorable  duty  treatment  manufacturers  will  not  be  required  to  use  more  than  50  percent  domestic  leaf. 
This  is  the  first  time  Australia  has  bound  its  mixing  requirement. 

Comments 

Australia's  concessions  and  the  U.S.  nontariff  concessions  are  in  effect  now.  The  U.S.  duty  concession  on  beef 
will  be  completed  in  two  equal  annual  cuts  and  those  on  wool  in  three  equal  annual  cuts  beginning  January  1 , 
1980. 
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TARIFF  NO. 

07.02.900 

07.04.900 

07.05.200 

08.05.100 
ex        16.02.900 

20.06.210 
20.07.290 

23.04.000 
24.01.110 
24.10.120 
24.01.130 

24.01.210 
24.01.220 

24.01.900 

29.39.000 
35.02.000 
ex  35.04.100 
35.04.900 
55.01.000 


TABLE  3 

Australian  Concessions  to  United  States 
DESCRIPTION  CONCESSION 


1976  TRADE  VALUE 


($A1,000) 


Miscellaneous  frozen 
vegetables 

Miscellaneous  dried 
vegetables 

Certain  dried  beans  and 
peas 

Almonds 

Frozen  cooked  turkey 
rolls  and  canned  poultry 
meat 

Prepared  almonds 

Grapefruit  and  lemon 
juice 

Oil  cake 

Tobacco  for  cigars 

Tobacco  for  cigarettes 

Other  unmanufactured 
tobacco 

Tobacco  for  cigarettes 
that  will  contain 
Australian-grown  tobacco 

Tobacco  for  other 
products  that  contain 
Australian-grown  tobacco 

Other  unmanufactured 
tobacco 

Hormones 

Albumins 

Vegetable  proteins 

Other  proteins 

Cotton 


Bind  at  $A0.003/kg. 


Bind  at  $A0.42/kg. 


Bind  at  $A0.42/kg. 


Bind  at  1 2%. 

Cut  to  3%  +  $A0.032/kg 
from  7.5%+  $A.08/kg. 


Bind  at  1 2%. 

Bind  at  $A0.041/lt. 

Bind  at  free. 
Bind  at  free. 
Bind  at  $  A  1.4  2 /kg. 
Bind  at  $A1.07/kg. 


Cut  to  $A0.47/kg  from 
$  A 1 . 1 8/kg  and  bind  mixing 
requirement  at  50%. 

Cut  to  $A0.33/kg  from 
$A0.83/kg  and  bind  mixing 
requirement  at  50%. 

Bind  at  $A1.99/kg. 


Bind  at  free. 

Bind  at  free. 

Bind  at  6%. 

Bind  at  free. 

Bind  at  $A0.02/kg 
(now  free). 


1,598 

567 

0 

2,218 
16 

80 
1,514 

394 
166 
216 

7 

19,041 
592 
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AUSTRIA 

Value  of  Offers  Exchanged 

1976  Trade  Value 
(million  dollars) 

U.S.  Concessions  to  Austria  14.9 

Austrian  Concessions  to  United  States  5.5 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  the  United  States  (See  table  1) 

There  was  a  small  cut  in  the  duty  on  Swiss  cheese  (TSUS  1 17.60)  but  the  establishment  of  cheese  quota  levels 
of  7,850  metric  tons  in  TSUS  1 1 7.60  and  117.88  was  a  more  important  concession. 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  Austria  (See  table  4) 

The  main  tariff  concessions  were  on  almonds,  prunes,  canned  peaches  and  fruit  cocktail,  grapefruit  juice,  and 
canned  turkey.  The  main  nontariff  concession  was  the  establishment  of  a  high-quality  beef  quota. 

Comments 

Beef  continues  to  be  subject  to  variable  import  levies  and  peaches  and  fruit  cocktail  are  subject  to  licensing 
restrictions.  Austria's  tariff  reduction  will  be  staged  over  8  years;  the  staging  began  July  1,  1980.  The  beef 
quota  entered  into  force  January  1,  1980. 
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TARIFF  NO. 


02.01.B1 


ex       02.02 


08.05.A1 


08.05. A2a 


08.05.A2b 


08.12.A1 


08.12. A2 


ex        16.02. B2 


ex       20.06.B3 


20.06.B4 


20.07.  A3b 


TABLE  4 

Austrian  Concessions  to  United  States 
DESCRIPTION  CONCESSION 


Fresh  or  chilled  high- 
quality  beef  in  cuts  for 
use  in  hotels  and 

Turkeys,  fresh,  chilled, 
frozen 


Almonds  in  the  shell 


Dried  bitter  almonds, 
shelled 

Shelled  almonds  O/T 
bitter  almonds 

Prunes,  unpacked  or  in 
packages  of  10  kg  or 


Dried  plums  &  prunes  in 
packages  of  less  than 
10  kg 

Canned  turkey  meat, 
5  kg  or  less 


Canned  peaches  with 
sugar  content  25%  or 
less 

Fruit  cocktail 


Frozen  grapefruit  juice 


Establishment  of  300  MT 
quota,  to  rise  to  600  MT 
in  8  years. 

Bind  at  150  S/lOOkgfor 
products  that  respect  the 
minimum  import  price  & 
for  which  no  premiums  or 
subsidies  are  granted. 

Cut  to  25  S/lOOkgfrom 
56  S/100  kg. 

Bind  at  free. 


Cut  to  50  S/100  kg  from 
105  S/100  kg. 

Bind  at  40  S/100  kg  (now 
free  temporarily,  but  the 
previous  bound  rate  was 
84  S  for  some  prunes  and 
56  S  for  others. 

Cut  to  40  S/100  kg  from 
84  S/100  kg. 


Cut  to  20%  but  not  less 
than  250  S/kg  from  30% 
but  not  less  than  300  S/kg. 

Cut  to  19%  from  32%. 


Cut  to  7%+  175  S/100  kg 
from  12% +  300  S/100  kg. 

Cut  to  170  S/100  kg  from 
270  S/100  kg. 


1976  TRADE  VALUE 


($1,000) 


701 


983 


28 


1,742 
321 


273 


613 


754 


52 
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BOLIVIA 

Value  of  Offers  Exchanged 

1976  Trade  Value 
(million  dollars) 

U.S.  Concessions  to  Bolivia  0 

Bolivian  Concessions  to  United  States  0 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  the  United  States  (See  table  1) 

There  were  no  direct  concessions  in  agriculture,  but  Bolivia  will  benefit  from  concessions  to  other  countries  on 
live  animals  and  other  products. 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  Bolivia  (See  table  5) 

Bolivia  bound  existing  duty  rates  on  different  categories  of  vegetable  proteins. 
Comments 

Bolivia  is  not  a  GATT  member.  Its  concessions  are  incorporated  in  a  bilateral  agreement,  which  Bolivia  ratified 
in  January  1980,  and  in  an  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  all  of  the  Andean  Group  countries 
together  late  in  1979. 

TABLE  5 

Bolivian  Concessions  to  the  United  States 
TARIFF  NO.  DESCRIPTION  CONCESSION  1976  TRADE  VALUE 


($1,000) 


ex       21.07  Vegetable  protein  con-  Bind  at  12%. 

centrates 

ex       35.04.02.00  Vegetable  protein  isolates  Bind  at  4%. 
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BRAZIL 


Value  of  Offers  Exchanged 


1976  Trade  Value 
(million  dollars) 

U.S.  Concessions  to  Brazil  20.9 

Brazil  Concessions  to  United  States  1 .7 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  the  United  States  (See  table  1 ) 

Duties  were  eliminated  or  reduced  on  five  tropical  products,  most  notably  cocoa  butter  (TSUS  156.35).  Brazil 
also  benefits  from  concessions  to  Argentina  on  corned  beef  and  other  processed  beef  (TSUS  107.48,  107.52, 
and  107.63). 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  Brazil  (See  table  6) 

In  addition  to  a  few  tariff  concessions,  Brazil  noted  that  the  commodities  concerned  are  under  a  system  of 
automatic  import  licenses  and  undertook  not  to  take  any  GATT  -  inconsistent  actions  with  respect  to  these 
products. 

Comments 

Brazil  ratified  the  Supplementary  Protocol  with  the  Brazilian  Schedule  of  Concessions  in  June  1980.  The 
concessions  will  be  staged  over  8  years.  The  Brazilian  licensing  understandings  are  in  a  bilateral  Memorandum 
of  Understanding,  but  not  in  the  GATT  schedule.  As  part  of  GATT  Article  XXVIII  agreement  late  in  1978, 
Brazil  reduced  its  duty  on  fresh  apples  and  pears  to  15%  from  32%  during  the  period  August  1  through 
December  31  within  a  global  tariff  quota  of  10,000  MT. 


TARIFF  NO. 

05.15.03.00 

08.05.04.01 
35.03.01.02 


TABLE  6 

Brazilian  Concessions  to  the  United  States 
DESCRIPTION  CONCESSION 


Animal  semen  for  artificial 
insemination 

Walnuts,  in  shell 

Gelatins  for  use  in  phar- 
maceutical industry 


Bind  at  free. 

Cut  to  30%  from  37%. 
Bind  at  30%  (now  15%). 


1976  TRADE  VALUE 


($1,000) 


1,309 

239 
107 
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CANADA 
Value  of  Offers  Exchanged 

1976  Trade  Value 
(million  dollars) 

U.S.  Concessions  to  Canada  266.8 

Canadian  Concessions  to  United  States  457.3 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  the  United  States  (See  table  1 ) 

Concessions  were  concentrated  in  the  following:  Livestock  Area— such  as  live,  cattle  in  TSUS  100.53;  Live 
Horses  in  TSUS  108.75;  and  pork  in  TSUS  106.40.  Grains  Area-such  as  barley  for  malting  in  TSUS  130.08; 
and  yellow  dent  corn  in  TSUS  130.32.  Duty  cuts  on  potatoes  (TSUS  137.20  &  137.28)  will  eventually 
eliminate  the  previously  existing  tariff  quota,  whereas  a  change  from  an  ad  valorem  to  a  specific  duty  has 
increased  the  duty  on  carrots  (TSUS  135.42).  All  of  these  modifications  were  directed  toward  a  greater  degree 
of  duty  harmonization.  Certain  cheese  quotas  were  also  allocated  to  Canada. 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  Canada  (See  table  7) 

Apart  from  corresponding  harmonization  cuts  on  commodities  noted  above  (notably  live  cattle,  pork,  corn, 
and  potatoes),  Canada  made  small  cuts  on  orange  juice  and  on  vegetable  oils. 

Comments 

In  a  separate  negotiation  concerning  Canadian  duty  increases  on  horticultural  products,  the  extent  of  the 
increases  was  minimized  with  respect  to  $115  million  of  U.S.  exports  and  compensatory  reductions;  were 
negotiated  on  another  $108  million  in  U.S.  exports. 
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TARIFF  NO. 


501.01 


TABLE  7 
Canadian  Concessions  to  the  United  States 

DESCRIPTION  CONCESSION 


1976  TRADE  VALUE 


($1,000) 


8,305.01 

ex.     10,704.01 
5,800.01 
5,200.01 

5,600.01 
5,500.01 
5,505.01 
5,410.01 
9,036.01 

7,651.01 

1,400.01 
25,900.01 


Live  cattle,  nondairy 


600.01 

Live  hogs 

502.01 

Live  sheep,  lambs,  and 
goats 

704.01 

Fresh  or  frozen  pork 

707.01 

Fresh  or  frozen  edible 
meat  offal 

ex.     1,001.01 

Sausage 

ex.     1,001.01 

Other  pork  products,  not 
canned 

71,100.01 

Animal  materials  used  in 
drugs 

20,650.01 

Dried  blood 

7,945.01 

Rose  bushes 

7,102.01 

Seed  potatoes 

Fresh  potatoes 

Frozen  cranberries 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Indian  corn 

Grain  sorghum 

Corn  grits 

Potato  products  other  than 
frozen  potatoes,  potato 
starch,  and  potato  flour 

Seeds  for  sowing  in  pack- 
ages weighing  not  over  1 
lb  each 

Tallow 

Lard  oil  and  neat's  foot  oil 


Cut  to  ltf/lbfrom 
11/2^/lb. 

Cut  to  free  from  1/2^ /lb. 

Cut  to  $l/head  from 
$2/head. 

Cut  to  free  from  1/2^ /lb. 

Cut  to  free  from  1/2^/lb. 


Cutto0.6«//lbfrom 
1    3/4<//lb. 

Cut  to  ltf/lbfrom 
1    3/4«71b. 

Cut  to  10.2%  from  17.5%. 


Cut  to  free  from  7.5%. 
Cut  to  free  from  34  /each. 

Cut  to  35<//cwtto 

37    l/2<//cwt. 

Cut  to  35^/cwt  from 
37   l/2«//cwt. 

Bind  at  6%  (was  2^/lb). 

Cut  to  free  from  6^/bu. 

Cut  to  5^/bu  from 
7   l/2tf/bu. 

Cut  to  free  from  4<//bu. 

Cut  to  5(//bufrom8<i/bu. 

Cut  to  5<//bu  from  8<//bu. 

Cut  to  4.5%  from  7.5%. 

Cut  to  10%  from  15%. 

Cut  to  9%  from  1  5%. 

Cut  to  4%  from  10%. 
Cut  to  12.5%  from  17.5%. 


65,814 

248 
2,936 

145,782 
480 

2,037 

2,037 

457 

24 
1,273 
1,281 

22,954 

4,932 
18 

7 

50 

95,847 
207 
927 
971 

538 

0 
109 
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TARIFF  NO. 

27,712.01 
27,713.01 
27,716.01 
27,718.01 
27,719.01 
27,732.01 


27,733.01 


27,736.01 
27,738.01 
27,739.01 
91,510.01 

830.01 

14,100.01 
4,505.01 

4,600.01 

6,700.01 

6,505.01 
6,610.01 
6,500.01 
6,600.01 


TABLE  7 

Canadian  Concessions  to  the  United  States-Continued 
DESCRIPTION  CONCESSION 


1976  TRADE  VALUE 


($1,000) 


Corn  oil,  crude 


Cottonseed  oil,  crude 


Peanut  oil,  crude 


Soybean  oil,  crude 


Sunflower  seed  oil,  crude 


Corn  oil,  refined 


Cottonseed  oil,  refined 


Peanut  oil,  refined 


Soybean  oil,  refined 


Sunflower  seed  oil, 
refined 

Fatty  acid  &  alcohol 
(reaction  blends)  90% 
acid  or  alcohol 

Canned  turkey  meat 


Sugar  confectionery 

Prepared  cereal  baby  foods 
in  packages  not  over  25  lb 
each 

Infant,  culinary,  dietetic 
preps  -  prepared  baby 
cereal  foods  in  packages 
over  25  lb  each 

Macaroni  products 


Dietary  breeds  and  biscuits 
Pretzels 

Unsweetened  biscuits 
Sweetened  biscuits 


Cut  to  7.5%  from  10% 
(staging  begin  1/1/83). 

Cut  to  7.5%  from  10% 
(staging  to  begin  1/1/83). 

Cut  to  7.5%  from  10% 
(staging  to  begin  1/1/83). 

Cut  to  7.5%  from  10% 
(staging  to  begin  1/1/83). 

Cut  to  7.5%  from  10% 
(staging  to  begin  1/1/83). 

Cut  to  15%  from  17.5% 
(staging  to  begin  1/1/83). 

Cut  to  15%  from  17.5% 
(staging  to  begin  1/1/83). 

Cut  to  15%  from  17.5% 
(staging  to  begin  1/1  /83). 

Cut  to  15%  from  17.5% 
(staging  to  begin  1/1/83). 

Cut  to  15%  from  17.5% 
(staging  to  begin  1/1/83). 

Cut  to  1  2.5%  from  25%. 


Open  general  licensing  for 
turkeys  (rate  remains  1  5%). 

Cut  to  1 5%  from  20%. 

Cut  to  10%  from  17.5%. 

Cut  to  7.5%  from  12.5%. 


Cut  to  free  from  62   1/2^/ 
cwt. 

Cut  to  free  from  5%. 

Cut  to  5%  from  12.5%. 

Cut  to  5%  from  12.5%. 

Cut  to  5%  from  12.5% 


6,651 

1,525 

1,120 

5,133 

36 

918 

1,378 

122 

727 

16 

1,565 

233 

10,102 
4,628 

799 

282 

13 
1,496 

56 
1,060 
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TARIFF  NO. 


6,605.01 


TABLE  7 
Canadian  Concessions  to  the  United  States— Continued 
DESCRIPTION  CONCESSION 


15,202.01 
14,700.01 


Biscuits,  sweetened  or  not 
valued  more  than  20<//lb 

Orange  juice 

Ale,  beer,  porter,  stout 


16,310.01 


Fruit  wines  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  24%  proof  spirit 


16,315,01 


Fruit  wines  with  24-26% 
proof  spirit 


16,501.01 


Sparkling  wines  in  bottles 
larger  than  a  pint  but  not 
larger  than  a  quart 


Cut  to  5%  from  12.5%. 


Cut  to  3%  from  5%. 

Markup  on  imported  bev- 
erages by  provincial  liquor 
boards  reflects  normal 
commercial  considerations. 
The  boards  will  not  dis- 
criminate against  foreign 
suppliers  as  opposed  to 
the  domestic  product  and 
will  accept  applications 
for  listing  of  imported 
beverages  on  the  basis  of 
normal  considerations 
(rate  remains  1 5<//gal). 

Markup  on  imported  bev- 
erages by  provincial  boards 
reflects  normal  commer- 
cial considerations.  The 
boards  will  not  discrimi- 
nate among  foreign  sup- 
pliers and  will  accept  ap- 
plications for  listing  of  im- 
ported beverages  on  the 
basis  of  normal  considera- 
tions (rate  remains  20^/ 
gal). 

Markup  on  imported  bev- 
erages by  provincial  liquor 
boards  reflects  normal 
commerical  considerations. 
The  board  will  not  dis- 
criminate among  foreign 
suppliers  and  will  accept 
applications  for  listing  of 
imported  beverages  on  the 
basis  of  normal  considera- 
tions (rate  remains  50%/ 
gal). 

Markup  on  imported  bev- 
erages by  provincial  liquor 
boards  reflects  normal 
commercial  considerations. 
The  boards  will  not  dis- 
criminate among  foreign 
suppliers  and  will  accept 
applications  for  listing  of 
imported  beverages  on  the 
basis  of  normal  considera- 
tions, (rate  remains  $4/doz 
btl). 


1976  TRADE  VALUE 


($1,000) 


1,394 


•  38,201 
545 


1,240 


102 


49 
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TABLE  7 


TARIFF  NO. 


16,502.01 


Canadian  Concessions  to  the  United  States- Continued 
DESCRIPTION  CONCESSION  1976  TRADE  VALUE 


Sparkling  wines  in  bottles 
larger  than  a  half -pint  but 
not  larger  than  a  pint 


16,503.01 


Sparkling  wines  in  bottles 
not  larger  than  a  half-pint 


16,504.01 


Sparkling  wines  in  bottles 
larger  than  one  quart 


16,205.01 


Vermouth  and  aperitif  wines 
with  a  maximum  of  32% 
proof  spirit 


16,210.01 


Vermouth,  sherry,  and  port 
wines  with  32  to  40%  proof 
spirit 


Markup  on  imported  bev- 
erages by  provincial  liquor 
boards  reflects  normal 
commercial  considerations. 
The  boards  will  not  dis- 
criminate among  foreign 
suppliers  and  will  accept 
applications  for  listing  of 
imported  beverages  on  the 
basis  of  normal  considera- 
tions (rate  remains  $2/doz 
btl). 

Markup  on  imported  bev- 
erages by  provincial  liquor 
boards  reflects  normal 
commercial  considerations. 
The  board  will  not  discrim- 
inate among  foreign  sup- 
pliers and  will  accept  ap- 
plications for  listing  of 
imported  beverages  on  the 
basis  of  normal  considera- 
tions (rates  remains  $1  /doz 
btl)i 

Markup  on  imported  bev- 
erages by  provincial  liquor 
boards  reflects  normal 
commercial  considerations. 
The  boards  will  not  dis- 
criminate among  foreign 
suppliers  and  will  accept 
applications  for  listing  of 
imported  beverages  on  the 
basis  of  normal  considera- 
tions (rate  remains  $2/doz 
btl). 

Markup  on  imported  bev- 
erages by  provincial  liquor 
boards  reflects  normal 
commercial  considerations. 
The  boards  will  not  dis- 
criminate among  foreign 
suppliers  and  will  accept 
applications  for  listing  of 
imported  beverages  on  the 
basis  of  normal  considera- 
tions (rate  remains  20c7 
gal). 

Cut  to  25%  from  50%. 
Markup  on  imported  bev- 
erages by  provincial  liquor 
boards  reflects  normal 
commercial  considerations. 
The  boards  will  not  dis- 
criminate among  foreign 


($1,000) 
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TARIFF  NO. 


ex       6,921.01 


ex       6,922.01 


6,925.01 


6,927.01 


6,928.01 


6,923.01 


6,924.01 


6,926.01 


6,929.01 


5,905.01 


6,921.01 


TABLE  7 

Canadian  Concessions  to  the  United  States-Continued 

DESCRIPTION  CONCESSION 


suppliers  and  will  accept 
applications  for  listing  of 
imported  beverages  on  the 
basis  of  normal  considera- 
tions. 


Ground  cereal  and  by- 
products, animal  feeds 
and  ingredients  not  con- 
taining dairy  products 

Ground  cereal  and  by- 
products, bran,  shorts  and 
middlings  not  containing 
dairy  products 

Ground  cereal  and  by- 
products, grain  hulls  not 
containing  dairy  products 

Ground  cereal  and  by- 
products, screenings  not 
containing  dairy  products 

Ground  cereal  and  by- 
products, grain  milling 
byproducts  mixed  feeds, 
and  ingredients  not  con- 
taining dairy  products 

Vegetable  residues  &  by- 
products, dried  beet  pulp 
not  containing  dairy  prod- 
ucts 

Vegetable  residues  &  by- 
products, brewers'  & 
distillers'  grains  &  malt 
sprouts  not  containing 
dairy  products 

Feeds  of  vegetable  origin, 
a  flaxseed  screenings  not 
containing  dairy  products 

Feeds  of  vegetable  origin, 
alfalfa  meal  or  grass  meal 
not  containing  dairy  prod- 
ucts. 

Sweetened  forage  &  other 
feeding  preps,  cattle  feed 
containing  molasses,  not 
containing  dairy  products 

Sweetened  forage  &  other 
feeding  preps,  animal  feed 
and  ingredients  not  con- 
taining dairy  products 


Cut  to  free  from  5%. 


Cut  to  free  from  5%. 


Cut  to  free  from  5%. 


Cut  to  free  from  5%. 


Cut  to  free  from  5%. 


Cut  to  4%  from  10%. 


Cut  to  free  from  5%. 


Cut  to  free  from  5%. 


Cut  to  10%  from  20%. 


Cut  to  4%  from  10%. 


Cut  to  free  from  5%. 


1976  TRADE  VALUE 
($1,000) 


154 


433 


60 


86 


445 


32 


282 


1,999 
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TABLE  7 


TARIFF  NO. 


6,928.01 


Canadian  Concessions  to  the  United  States— Continued 
DESCRIPTION  CONCESSIONS 


1976  TRADE  VALUE 


($1,000) 


71,110.01 
14,203.01 

14,204.01 

14,210.01 

a 

14,315.01 
22,001.01 

22,003.01 
92,939.01 

92,940.01 

23,200.01 
23,205.01 

23,215.01 
23,235,01 


Sweetened  forage  &  other 
feeding  preps,  grain  mill- 
ing byproducts,  mixed  and 
ingredients:    not  contain- 
ing dairy  products 

Dog  &  cat  food 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured, 
unstemmed,  other  than 
Turkish 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured 
stemmed,  other  than 
Turkish 

Converted  tobacco  leaf  for 
use  in  mfg.  of  cigar  bind- 
ers 

Cigarettes 

Hormones,  compounded 
by  medicinal  &  other 
pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tions 

Cortical  hormones,  drugs 

Hormones,  hormones, 
natural  or  synthetic,  and 
derivatives 

Chem  specialties  &  biolog 
prods,  enzymes 

Animal  glue,  glue 

Inedible  gelatin 

Edible  gelatin 

Inedible  gelatin  to  mfg 

films 


Cut  to  free  from  5%. 


Cut  to  6%  from  7.5%. 

Cut  to  1 2.7 54 /lb  from 
20tf. 


Cut  to  204  /lb  from 
30^/lb. 


Cut  to  50c71bfrom  7541 
lb. 


Cut  to  20%  from  25%. 

Cutto9.2%(+$1.50/gal 
if  over  40%  proof)  from 
15%  (+  $1.50/gal  if  over 
40%  spirit). 

Cut  to  9.2%  from  15%. 

Cut  to  9.2%  from  15%. 


Cut  to  9.2%  from  15%. 

Cut  to  1  2.5%  from  20%. 
Cut  to  12.5%  from  20%. 
Cut  to  12.5%  from  20%. 
Bind  at  12.5%. 


3,332 


8,440 

7 

2,721 

730 

3,849 
746 

0 

2,555 

1,220 

728 

5 

1,161 

2,028 
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CHILE 

Value  of  Offers  Exchanged 

1976  Trade  Value 
(million  dollars) 

U.S.  Concessions  to  Chile  8.0 

Chilean  Concessions  to  United  States  1  26.2 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  the  United  States  (See  table  1 ) 

The  principal  concessions  concern  seasonal  rates  on  grapes  (TSUS  147.61),  plums  (TSUS  149.18)  and  cherries 
(TSUS  146.90). 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  Chile 

Chile  has  instituted  a  ceiling  binding  of  35  percent  on  all  its  duties,  although  in  practice  most  of  its  duties  are 
10  percent  now,  and  none  is  higher  than  25  percent.  Most  U.S.  trade  is  in  grains.  The  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  provides  that  Chile  will  take  no  measures  that  would  be  inconsistent  with  GATT  and  that 
would  affect  its  concessions  adversely. 

Comments 

Chile's  concessions  took  effect  July  1,  1980. 
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COLOMBIA 


1976  Trade  Value 
(million  dollars) 

22.7 

3.7 


Value  of  Offers  Exchanged 

U.S.  Concessions  to  Colombia 

Colombian  Concessions  to  United  States 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  the  United  States  (See  table  1 ) 

A  60-percent  cut  in  the  duty  on  spray  carnations  (TSUS  192.17)  and  a  smaller  cut  on  other  flowers  (TSUS 
192.19)  were  the  main  concessions. 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  Colombia  (See  table  8) 

Colombia  bound  existing  duties  on  dried  peas  and  lentils  and  on  fresh  apples.  Colombia  agreed  to  take  no 
measure  inconsistent  with  GATT  that  would  adversely  affect  the  concessions.  The  agreement  notes  that 
Colombia  now  issues  import  licenses  automatically  for  dried  peas  and  lentils,  fresh  apples,  live  cows  and  pigs, 
canned  poultry  meat,  and  certain  canned  fruit. 

Comments 

Colombia  signed  a  protocol  of  accession  to  GATT  in  April  1980  subject  to  ratification.  Its  concessions  will 
take  effect  upon  its  definite  adherence  to  the  GATT.  Colombia's  concessions  on  vegetable  proteins  are  in  an 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Andean  countries  as  a  group. 

TABLE  8 

Colombian  Concessions  to  the  United  States 


TARIFF  NO. 

01.02.01.00 

01.02.89.00 

01.03.01.00 
01.03.89.00 
07.05.89.03 

07.05.89.03 

08.06.00.01 

16.02.89.02 
20.06.01.99 
21.07.89.06 
35.04.02 


DESCRIPTION 

Live  animals  -  purebred 
bovLnes 

Live  animals  -  bovines 
(other) 

Live  swine  -  thoroughbred 

Live  swine  -  other 

Dried  peas,  shelled 

Dried  lentils,  shelled 

Fresh  apples 

Processed  poultry  meat 
Other  processed  meat 
Protein  concentrates 
Vegetable  protein  isolates 


CONCESSION 

Automatic  licensing. 

Automatic  licensing. 

Automatic  licensing. 

Automatic  licensing. 

Bind  at  1  5%,  automatic 
licensing. 

Bind  at  1  5%,  automatic 
licensing. 

Bind  at  20%,  automatic 
licensing. 

Automatic  licensing. 

Automatic  licensing. 

Bind  at  1 2%. 

Bind  at  4%. 


1976  TRADE  VALUE 


($1,000) 


316 


0 

0 

1,213 

1,609 

460 

1 
29 
57 

0 
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DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


Value  of  Offers  Exchanged 


1976  Trade  Value 
(million  dollars) 

U.S.  Concessions  to  Dominican  Republic  13.6 

Dominican  Republic  Concessions  to  United  States  4.3 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  the  United  States  (See  table  1 ) 

Duties  were  cut,  albeit  less  than  by  the  60  percent  possible,  on  avocados  (TSUS  146.30),  prepared  papayas 
(TSUS  148.65),  filler  tobaco  (TSUS  170.45),  and  cigars  (TSUS  170.66). 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  Dominican  Republic  (See  table  9) 

The  Dominican  Republic  cut  duties  on  grapes,  vegetable  oils,  and  vegetable  proteins.  The  concessions  will  take 
effect  in  October  1986. 

Comments 

The  agreement  does  not  affect  Dominican  licensing  and/or  State  trading  arrangements  with  respect  to  the 
products  on  which  it  made  concessions. 


TARIFF  NO. 


08.04.00.01 


15.07.01.01 


15.07.01.02 


15.07.01.03 


ex       21.07.00.89 


35.04.00.01 


TABLE  9 

Dominican  Concessions  to  the  United  States 
DESCRIPTION  CONCESSION 


Fresh  grapes 
Crude  soybean  oil 

Crude  cottonseed  oil 

Crude  peanut  oil 
Protein  concentrates 


Peptones  and  other  protein 
substances  and  their  deriva- 
tives including  hide  powder 
whether  or  not  chromed. 


Cut  to  RD $0.01 /net  kg 
from  RD$0.02/net  kg. 

Cut  to  RD$0.35/kgfrom 
RD$0.50/net  kg  effective 
October  1,  1986. 

Cut  to  RD$0.35/kgfrom 
RD$0.50/net  kg  effective 
October  1,  1986. 

Cut  to  RD$0.35/kgfrom 
RD$0.50/net  kg. 

Cut  to  20%  from  25% 
effective  October  1,  1986. 

Cut  to  5%  from  1  5% 
effective  October  1,  1986. 


1976  TRADE  VALUE 


($1,000) 


176 


4,103 


31 
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ECUADOR 
Value  of  Offers  Exchanged 

1976  Trade  Value 
(million  dollars) 

U.S.  Concessions  to  Ecuador  0.1 

Ecuadorian  Concessions  to  United  States  (less  than  $50,000) 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  the  United  States  (See  table  1 ) 

The  duty  on  dried  bananas  (TSUS  146.42)  was  eliminated.  Ecuador  will  also  benefit  from  U.S.  concessions  to 
other  countries  on  $3-million  worth  imports  from  Ecuador. 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  Ecuador  (See  table  10) 

Ecuador's  rates  on  vegetable  proteins  were  reduced. 
Comments 

The  agreement  with  Ecuador  is  part  of  an  agreement  with  the  Andean  countries  as  a  group. 

TABLE  10 

Ecuador's  Concessions  to  the  United  States 
TARIFF  NO.  DESCRIPTION  CONCESSION  1976  TRADE  VALUE 


($1,000) 


21.07.99  Protein  concentrates  and  Cut  to  12%  from  1 30%. 

meat 


35.04.02  Vegetable  protein  isolates  Cut  to  4%  from  40.  13 
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EGYPT 


Value  of  Offers  Exchanged 


1976  Trade  Value 
(million  dollars) 

U.S.  Concessions  to  Egypt  1.9 

Egyptian  Concessions  to  United  States  .1 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  the  United  States  (See  table  1 ) 

The  duties  on  dried  onions  (TSUS  140.40)  and  cotton  (TSUS  300.1  5)  were  cut  by  less  than  60  percent. 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  Egypt  (See  table  1 1 ) 

Egypt  made  a  ceiling  binding  on  poultry  meat  at  a  rate  lower  than  the  present  binding  (it  is,  in  practice,  free 
now). 


TARIFF  NO. 


02.02 


TABLE  11 

Egyptian  Concessions  to  the  United  States 
DESCRIPTION  CONCESSION 


Poultry  meat  and  frozen 
offal  (excl.  liver),  fresh, 
chilled,  or  frozen 


Bind  at  8%  (current  bind- 
ing is  1 2%,  current  rate  is 
zero). 


1976  TRADE  VALUE 

($1,000) 

100 
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EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY 


Value  of  Offers  Exchanged 


U.S.  Concessions  to  European  Community 

European  Community  Concessions  to  the  United  States 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  the  United  States  (See  table  1 


1976  Trade  Value 
(million  dollars) 

55.1 

865.4 


The  Community  was  allocated  quotas  for  43,554  metric  tons  of  cheese  (TSUS  117.00  and  117.88)  and  for 
5,000  tons  of  beef  (TSUS  106.10).  The  method  of  valuing  distilled  alcoholic  beverages  (these  are  not 
considered  agricultural  and  not  reflected  in  the  $55-million  figure)  for  tariff  and  tax  purposes  was  changed  in  a 
way  that  will  reduce  payments.  "Chicken  War"  retaliatory  duties  on  brandy,  potato  starch,  and  dextrine  were 
brought  back  to  the  rate  previously  existing  and  then  cut  by  60  percent. 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  European  Community  (See  table  12) 

The  most  important  concessions  are  assured  entry  for  10,000  tons  of  high-quality  beef  (bind  20%  duty  and 
establish  a  new  tariff  quota  for  high-quality  beef  that  is  levy  free);  variety  meats  (40  percent  cuts  in  duties 
ranging  from  4  to  1 1  percent);  poultry  meat  (continue  to  classify  seasoned  turkey  in  fixed-duty,  levy-free 
category  and  make  adjustments  in  calculating  levy  on  turkey  parts);  fresh  grapes  (cut  18%  duty  to  10%  for 
December  and  January);  rice  (eliminate  the  difference  between  long  grain  and  short  grain  threshold  prices); 
dried  prunes  (cut  16%  duty  to  1  2%),  unmanufactured  tobacco  (cut  the  maximum  duty  on  the  most  important 
types  of  U.S.  tobacco  to  30  units  of  account  per  100  kg-a  reduction  of  33  to  64  percent). 

Comments 

The  EC/GATT  schedule  indicates  that  concessions  on  high-quality  beef,  offal,  prunes,  canned  peaches,  fruit 
cocktail,  the  sugar-added  duty  on  canned  fruit,  and  tobacco  would  be  implemented  without  staging  on 
January  1,  1980;  the  concession  on  grapes  would  be  staged  over  4  years  and  the  remaining  concessions 
concerning  agriculture  would  be  staged  over  8  years,  with  the  Community  to  consider  them  again  after  5  years 
on  how  further  staging  should  proceed. 

The  following  EC  regulations  describe  in  detail  how  concessions  have  been  implemented.  The  concessions 
concerning  beef,  grapes,  and  tobacco  are  applied  to  products  certified  as  meeting  the  description  negotiated. 


EC  Regulations 


Number 

2115/80 
1466/80 
3035/79 
3034/79 
3011/79 
2999/79 
2974/79 
2973/79 
2973/79 
2917/79 
1773/79 


Date 


July  30, 

1980 

June  9, 

1980 

Dec.  20, 

1979 

Dec.  20, 

1979 

Dec.  20, 

1979 

Dec.  20, 

1979 

Dec.  21, 

1979 

Dec.  21, 

1979 

Dec.  21, 

1979 

Dec.  20, 

1979 

Aug.  10: 

,  1979 

Subject 

Rice 

Tobacco:   Certification  of  Authenticity 

Tobacco:   Certification  of  Authenticity 

Grapes:   Certification  of  Authenticity 

Poultry:    Levy  Calculation 

Agricultural  Concessions 

Beef:    Import  and  Export  Licenses 

Beef:    EC  Imports 

Beef:    EC  Imports 

Turkey  Meat  Uncooked/Seasoned 

Rice 
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FINLAND 

Value  of  Offers  Exchanged 

1976  Trade  Value 
(million  dollars) 

U.S.  Concessions  to  Finland  1  8.7 

Finland  Concessions  to  United  States  21.4 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  the  United  States  (See  table  1 ) 

Quotas  for  10,500  MT  of  cheese  were  allocated  (TSUS  117.60  and  117.88)  and  there  was  a  small  duty 
reduction  (TSUS  117.60). 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  Finland  (See  table  13) 

Finland  cut  duties  on  rice,  canned  peaches  and  fruit  cocktail,  and  orange  juice,  among  other  things.  It 
extended  the  open  season  for  apples  and  removed  the  excise  tax  on  added  sugar  in  canned  fruits  and  juices  if 
25%  or  less  of  the  total  content. 

Comments 

Finland  maintains  an  extensive  licensing  system.  Finland  announced  its  intention  to  disinvoke  its  recourse  to 
GATT  Article  XII  (which  concerns  a  balance  of  payments  justification)  with  respect  to  this  system  and  to 
consider  the  liberalization  of  certain  items. 
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HAITI 


Value  of  Offers  Exchanged 


1976  Trade  Value 
(million  dollars) 

U.S.  Concessions  to  Haiti  (less  than  $500,000) 

Haitian  Concessions  to  United  States  (less  than  $500,000) 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  the  United  States  (See  table  1 ) 

Duties  were  cut  on  goat  meat  (TSUS  106.25)  and  orange  peel  (TSUS  152.14).  Haiti  also  benefits  from  U.S. 
concessions  to  other  countries  covering  $1.6  million  in  imports  from  Haiti. 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  Haiti  (See  table  14) 

Duties  were  cut  on  poultry  meat  and  liver,  fresh  apples,  fruit  cocktail,  and  vegetable  proteins,  with  all  of  these 
cuts  to  be  implemented  fully  by  January  1,  1985. 

Comments 

Goat  meat  remains  subject  to  the  U.S.  Meat  Import  Act. 


TARIFF  NO. 
02.02 
02.03 
08.06.01 

20.06.11 

ex       21.07.99 
ex       35.04 


TABLE  14 

Haitian  Concessions  to  the  United  States 
DESCRIPTION  CONCESSION 


Poultry,  fresh,  chilled, 
or  frozen 

Poultry  liver,  fresh, 
chilled,  or  frozen 

Fresh  apples 


Fruit  cocktail 

Protein  concentrates 
Vegetable  protein  isolates 


Cut  to  2.40  gourdes/kg 
from  2.50  gourdes. 

Cut  to  1.25  gourdes/kg 
from  2.50  gourdes/kg. 

Cut  to  0.01  gourdes/kg  or 
whichever  is  greater  from 
0.05  gourdes/kg  or  20%, 
whichever  is  greater. 

Cut  to  0.25  gourdes/kg 
from  0.35  gourdes/kg. 

Cut  to  free  from  30%. 

Bind  at  free 


1976  TRADE  VALUE 


($1,000) 


11 

3 
36 

12 

0 
0 
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HUNGARY 

Value  of  Offers  Exchanged 

1  976  Trade  Value 
(million  dollars) 

U.S.  Concessions  to  Hungary  (less  than  $500,000) 

Hungarian  Concessions  to  United  States  .5 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  the  United  States  (See  table  1 ) 

Cuts  were  made  on  cured  beef  (TSUS  107.40),  prepared  grapes  (TSUS  147.77),  and  manufactured  parsley 
(TSUS  161.75).  Hungary  benefits  from  concessions  to  other  countries  covering  $1.2  million  in  imports  from 
Hungary. 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  Hungary  (See  table  15) 

Hungary  bound  the  present  rate  on  cattle  sperm  and  seed  beans. 

TABLE  15 

Hungarian  Concessions  to  the  United  States 

TARIFF  NO.  DESCRIPTION  CONCESSION  1976  TRADE  VALUE 

($1,000) 

05.15.02  Cattle  sperm  Bind  at  free.  509 

07.05.02  Seed  beans  Bind  at  free.  1 
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ICELAND 

Value  of  Offers  Exchanged 

1976  Trade  Value 
(million  dollars) 

U.S.  Concessions  to  Iceland  0. 1 

Icelandic  Concessions  to  United  States  0.6 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  the  United  States  (See  table  1 ) 

Quotas  for  623  MT  of  cheese  were  allocated  (TSUS  1 1  7.60  and  1 1  7.88). 
Principal  Concessions  Made  by  Iceland  (See  table  16) 

Iceland  cut  duties  on  apples,  dried  apricots,  and  orange  juice,  as  well  as  other  fruit  products. 
Comments 

Iceland's  concessions  went  into  effect,  without  staging,  on  January  1,  1980. 
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CONCESSION 

1976  TRADE  VALUE 

($1,000) 

Cut  to  free  from  1 2%. 

271 

Cut  to  20%  from  40%. 

2 

Cut  to  20%  from  40%. 

0 

Cut  to  20%  from  40%. 

9 

TABLE  16 

Icelandic  Concessions  to  the  United  States 
TARIFF  NO.  DESCRIPTION 

08.06.10  Apples,  fresh 

08.12.02  Dried  apricots 

08. 1 2.03  Dried  mixed  fruit 

08. 1 2.09  Dried  fruit,  not  elsewhere 

specified 

20.07. 1 1  Orange  juice,  not  contain-  Cut  to  1 5%  from  30%.  0 
ing  sugar,  in  containers  of 

50  kg  or  more 

20.07.19  Other  orange  juice  Cut  to  35%  from  50%.  305 

20.07. 20 A  Grapefruit  juice  not  con-  Cut  to  15%  from  30%.  0 

raining  sugar,  in  containers 
50  kg  or  more 

20.07. 30A  Juice  of  citrus  fruit,  else-  Cut  to  1 5%  from  30%.  0 

where  specified,  not 
containing  sugar,  in  con- 
tainers 50  kg  or  more 

20. 07.40  A  Pineapple  juice,  not  con-  Cut  to  15%  from  30%.  0 

taining  sugar,  in  containers 
50  kg  or  more 

20.07. 50A  Tomato  juice,  unfer-  Cut  to  15%  from  30%.  0 

mented,  containing  sugar, 
in  containers  50  kg  or 
more 

20.07. 60A  Fruit  and  veg.  juices,  Cut  to  1 5%  from  30%.  0 

unfermented,  not  con- 
taining sugar,  in  containers 
50  kg  or  more 

20.07.70A  Mixtures  of  juices,  unfer-  Cut  to  1 5%  from  30%.  0 

mented,  not  containing 
sugar,  in  containers  50  kg 
or  more 
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INDIA 


Value  of  Offers  Exchanged 

U.S.  Concessions  to  India 

Indian  Concessions  to  United  States 


1976  Trade  Value 
(million  dollars) 

5.1 

22.9 


Principal  Concessions  Made  by  the  United  States  (See  table  1 ) 

The  duty  on  frog  meat  (TSUS  106.60)  was  eliminated  and  the  duties  on  canned  mangoes  and  mango  paste 
(TSUS  147.96  and  152.58)  were  reduced. 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  India  (See  table  17) 

India  bound  the  duty  on  soybean  oil  at  45%.  The  agreement  provides  that,  "In  regard  to  the  concessions  of 
India  on  items  which  are  canalized  through  State  trading  organizations,  the  United  States  has  taken  note  of  the 
Indian  statement  at  balance-of-payment  consultations  in  November  1978  to  the  effect  that  purchases  by 
public  sector  agencies  are  guided  by  normal  commercial  considerations  and  a  nondiscriminatory  policy  is 
followed."  Soybean  oil  is  a  State-traded  commodity. 

Comments 

An  earlier  "tropical  products  agreement"  was  reached  through  an  exchange  of  letters  in  July  1978.  The 
principal  feature  of  that  agreement  was  that  India  would  freely  issue  licenses  to  import  almonds.  The  agreement 
on  almonds  has  expired. 


TARIFF  NO. 


ex        15.07 


TABLE  17 

Indian  Concessions  to  the  United  States 
DESCRIPTION  CONCESSION 


Soybean  oil,  fluid,  or 
solid,  crude,  refined,  or 
purified 


Cut  to  45%.  (Note:   soy- 
bean oil  has  been  exempt 
from  duty  since  1965 
because  imports  are  made 
through  State  trade 
agency.)  India  states  that 
purchases  by  public-sector 
agencies  are  guided  by 
normal  commercial  con- 
siderations &  nondiscrim- 
inatory policy  is  followed. 


1976  TRADE  VALUE 


($1,000) 


22,810 
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INDONESIA 


Value  of  Offers  Exchanged 

U.S.  Concessions  to  Indonesia 
Indonesian  Concessions  to  United  States 


1976  Trade  Value 
(million  dollars) 

10.2 

1.7 


Principal  Concessions  Made  by  the  United  States  (See  table  1 ) 

Apart  from  concessions  previously  made  to  other  countries,  duties  were  eliminated  on  unground  mace  and 
ground  nutmeg  (TSUS  161.43  and  161.65)  and  new  tariff  headings  were  created  for  shrimp  chips  and  clove 
cigarettes  (TSUS  182.49  and  170.63). 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  Indonesia  (See  table  18) 

Indonesia  had  increased  its  duties,  in  the  course  of  converting  from  ad  valorem  to  specific  rates,  on  canned 
turkey,  grapes,  raisins,  and  citrus  other  than  oranges.  In  this  agreement,  Indonesia  came  back  to  the  earlier 
rates  and  bound  them  in  its  GATT  schedule.  Indonesia  noted  that  the  sales  tax  assessed  on  imports  is  not 
greater  than  the  sales  tax  assessed  on  domestically  produced  items. 

Comments 

Negotiations  under  GATT  Article  XXVIII  were  concluded  in  June  1980  with  Indonesia  binding  its  10%  duty 
on  soybeans,  its  30%  duty  on  soybean  oilcake,  and  its  zero  duty  on  cotton. 


TARIFF  NO. 

ex       02.02.00 
07.04.20 

07.04.03 
07.05.20 
07.05.90 

08.02.90 

08.04.10 
08.04.20 
15.07.05 
ex  16.02.90 
21.07.90 


TABLE  18 

Indonesia  Concessions  to  the  United  States 
DESCRIPTION  CONCESSION 


Frozen  turkeys 

Dried,  dehydrated,  or 
evaporated  onions 

Garlic  powder 

Dried  peas 

Dried  leguminous  vege- 
tables other  than  peas  and 
beans 

Citrus  fruit  other  than 
oranges 

Fresh  grapes 

Dried  grapes 

Soybean  oil 

Canned  turkeys 

Vegetable  proteins 


Bind  at  40%. 
Bind  at  60%. 

Bind  at  60%. 
Bind  at  60%. 
Bind  at  60%. 

Bind  at  60%. 

Bind  at  60%. 

Bind  at  60%. 

Bind  at  40%. 

Cut  to  60%  from  70%. 

Bind  at  50%. 


1976  TRADE  VALUE 


($1,000) 


29 
3 

0 
0 
3 

24 

1,300 

64 

0 

240 

0 
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ISRAEL 

Value  of  Offers  Exchanged 

1976  Trade  Value 
(million  dollars) 

U.S.  Concessions  to  Israel  0.4 

Israeli  Concessions  to  United  States  7.6 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  the  United  States  (See  table  1) 

Duties  were  cut  on  fruit  and  vegetable  specialties  such  as  pearl  onions,  canned  grapefruit  segments,  Chiani 
dates,  and  Ogen  and  Galia  melons  (TSUS  136.92,  147.05  -09,  147.38,  and  148.19-22.  Quotas  for  750  MT  of 
cheese  were  allocated  (TSUS  1 1 7.60,  1 1 7.75  and  1 1  7.88) 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  Israel  (See  table  19) 

Israel  cut  duties  on  a  few  products  such  as  canned  corn  and  in-shell  walnuts,  bound  duties  on  others  such  as 
prunes  and  hides,  and  eliminated  licensing  requirements  on  certain  oilseeds,  citrus  juices,  and  hides.  Many  of 
Israel's  bindings  are  ad  valorem  rates  whereas  the  previous  duties  were  specific  rates. 

Comments 

The  Israeli  schedule  notes  that  if  there  is  a  cumulative  devaluation  of  Israel  currency  by  more  than  20  percent, 
the  specific  duty  on  concessional  items  may  be  adjusted  to  take  this  devaluation  into  account. 
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TARIFF  NO. 


01.02 


05.04.3000 
07.05.2000 

08.05.40.10 
08.05.40.90 
08.12.20.90 
12.02.99.00 


ex  20.07.99.00 
ex  21.07.99.00 
ex       21.07.99.90 

24.02.10.00 
29.24.10.00 
ex       35.04 
41.01 


TABLE  19 

Israeli  Concessions  to  the  United  States 
DESCRIPTION  CONCESSION 


Live  animals  of  the  bovine 
species 

Rennet  bags  of  calves 

Peas,  dried 

Walnuts  in  shell 

Walnuts  other  than  in  shell 


Prunes,  dried,  other  than 
fruit  pulp  &  fresh, 
sweetened 

Flours  or  meals  of  oilseeds 
or  oleaginous  fruit,  non- 
defatted  (excl.  mustard 
flour)  o/t  poppy  & 
sesamum  seeds 

Citrus  fruit  concentrates 

Canned  corn 

Vegetable  protein  concen- 
trates 

Cigarettes 

Lecithin 

Vegetable  protein  isolates 

Raw  hides  and  skins 
(fresh  salted,  dried, 
pickled,  or  limed) 


Bind  at  free. 


Bind  at  10%. 

Cut  to  0.34  IL/kg  from 
0.38  IL/kg. 

Bind  maximum  import 
duties  at  specific  duty 
equivalent  of  22%. 

Bind  maximum  import 
duties  at  specific  duty 
equivalent  of  24%. 

Bind  maximum  import 
duties  at  specific  duties 
equivalent  of  25%. 

Bind  at  free.  Eliminate 
licensing  requirement. 


Cut  to  16%  from  20%. 
Cut  to  20%  from  35%. 
Cut  to  20%  from  35%. 

Bind  at  20%. 

Bind  at  18%. 

Bind  at  16%. 

Bind  at  free  and  eliminate 
licensing  requirement. 


1976  TRADE  VALUE 


($1,000) 


0 

81 
210 

203 

625 


428 
56 
56 

4,246 

0 

18 

1,772 
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IVORY  COAST 


Value  of  Offers  Exchanged 


1976  Trade  Value 
(million  dollars) 

U.S.  Concessions  to  Ivory  Coast  36.0 

Ivory  Coast  Concessions  to  United  States  .4 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  the  United  States  (See  table  1 ) 

The  duty  on  cocoa  butter  (TSUS  1  56.35)  was  eliminated. 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  the  Ivory  Coast  (See  table  20) 

The  customs  duty,  albeit  not  the  fiscal  duty,  is  bound  on  wheat  and  corn  flour,  poultry  meat,  and  other 
products. 


TARIFF  NO. 


02.02.00 


11.01.10 


11.01.30 


12.02.00 


21.07.00 


24.02.39 


35.04.00 


TABLE  20 

Ivory  Coast  Concessions  to  the  United  States 
DESCRIPTION  CONCESSION 


Poultry  meat  &  edible 
offals  (o/t  liver),  fresh, 
chilled,  or  frozen 

Flours  of  wheat  and 
meslin 

Corn  flour 


Nondefatted  oilseed  flours 


Other  food  preparations 
(including  vegetable 
proteins) 

Other  cigarettes 


Peptones  and  other  protein 
substances  and  their 
derivatives 


Bind  only  the  customs 
duty  at  5%. 


Bind  only  the  customs 
duty  at  5%. 

Bind  only  the  customs 
duty  at  free. 

Bind  only  the  customs 
duty  at  5%. 

Bind  only  the  customs 
duty  at  5%. 


Bind  only  the  customs 
duty  at  75%. 

Bind  only  the  customs 
duty  at  5%. 


1976  TRADE  VALUE 
($1,000) 


11 


375 
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JAMAICA 

Value  of  Offers  Exchanged 

1976  Trade  Value 
(million  dollars) 

U.S.  Concessions  to  Jamaica  4.7 

Jamaican  Concessions  to  United  States  0 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  the  United  States  (See  table  1 ) 

Duties  were  cut  on  cigars  (TSUS  107.66)  and  blended  sugars  (TSUS  155.75). 
Principal  Concessions  Made  by  Jamaica 

Jamaica  made  no  concessions  in  agriculture. 
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1976  Trade  Value 


(million  dollars) 

0 

1,161 

JAPAN 

Value  of  Offers  Exchanged 

U.S.  Concessions  to  Japan 

Japanese  Concessions  to  United  States 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  the  United  States  (See  table  1 ) 

There  were  no  concessions  made  in  response  to  Japanese  requests  but  Japan  benefits  from  U.S.  concessions  to 
other  countries  affecting  $26  million  in  imports  from  Japan.  Concessions  on  dried  mushrooms  and  biscuits 
(TSUS  144.12  and  182.20)  are  examples  of  this  kind. 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  Japan  (See  table  21 ) 

Japan  expanded  import  quotas-the  increase  taking  place  in  stages  up  to  1983— on  beef,  oranges,  and  citrus 
juices.  Japan  made  tariff  reductions  averaging  about  18  percent,  notably  on  fresh  grapefruit,  pork,  chicken 
legs,  and  fresh  lemons.  Japan  also  bound  some  existing  rates,  notably  the  present  zero  duty  on  soybeans. 

Comments 

The  Diet  approved  Japan's  concessions  in  April  1980  and  staging  over  8  years  began  then.  For  some  products, 
the  staging  will  be  accelerated,  however,  and  for  some  other  products,  the  final  rates  are  already  implemented 
under  Japan's  "Temporary  Tariff  Schedule."  Japan's  commitment  on  quota  enlargements  may  lead  to  future 
consultations. 
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TARIFF  NO. 

02.01.111 

02.01.119 
02.01.121 
02.01.129 
02.01.139 


TABLE  21 

Japanese  Concessions  to  the  United  States 
DESCRIPTION  CONCESSION 


Meat  of  bovine  animals, 
fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen 


The  U.S.  &  Japan  will  exert 
mutual  efforts  to  exploit 
.the  demand  for  high-quality 
beef  with  a  view  to  realiz- 
ing by  Japanese  Fiscal  Year 
(JFY)  1983,  within  the 
hotel  and  general  quotas, 
an  increase  in  imports  by 
14,000  tons  on  a  global 
basis,  of  which  4,000  tons 
should  be  realized  by  JFY 
1  980  and  the  remaining 
10,000  tons  should  be 
distributed  approximately 
equally  each  year  from 
JFY  1981  to  1983.  Hence, 
Japan  will  increase  the  level 
of  imports  from  16,800 
tons  to  30,800  tons  by 
1983.  The  Japanese  will 
endeavor  to  facilitate  the 
import  of  high-quality  beef, 
based  on  the  definition  of 
high-quality  beef  (equiva- 
lent to  USDA  grade  prime 
and  choice),  and  import 
facilitation  measures  as 
agreed  on  in  April  1978.  In 
case  demand  is  created 
over  the  levels  mentioned 
above  through  the  efforts 
of  export  dealers  for  the 
exploitation  &  expansion 
of  demand  for  high-quality 
beef,  the  import  of  high- 
quality  beef  over  the  said 
levels  shall  not  be  hindered. 

The  two  Governments  will 
evaluate  near  the  end  of 
JFY  1982  the  patterns  of 
importation  &  demand  for 
high-quality  beef  as  de- 
fined above.  Based  on  this 
evaluation  &  the  prospects 
for  the  future  demand- 
supply  relationship  for 
beef,  Japan  will  consult 
with  the  United  States  on 
ways  to  further  expand  the 
importation  of  high-quality 
beef  in  1984  &  thereafter 
to  the  mutual  benefit  of 
both  countries.  Further 
such  consultations  will  be 
scheduled  during  the  course 
of  Tokyo  Round  imple- 
mentation period  on  a 
biennial  basis. 


1976  TRADE  VALUE 


($1,000) 


40,443 
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TARIFF  NO. 


TABLE  21 

Japanese  Concessions  to  the  United  States-Continued 
DESCRIPTION  CONCESSION 


Meat  of  bovine  animals, 
etc.  (continued) 


02.01.131 

02.01.210 
02.01.291 
02.01.293 


Internal  organs  and  tongue 
of  bovine  animals,  fresh, 
chilled  or  frozen 

Pig  meat  and  offal 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing 
commitment,  Japan  will 
import  4,000  tons  a  year  of 
transversus  abdominus 
(beef  skirts)  within  the  gen- 
eral quota.  There  should, 
therefore,  be  a  hotel  quota 
of  at  least  3,000  tons  plus 
an  additional  commitment 
on  high-quality  beef  under 
the  general  quota,  which 
combined  with  the  hotel 
quota,  would  equal  30,000 
tons  by  1983,  exclusive  of 
4,000  tons  of  skirt  meat 
within  the  general  quota. 

The  Government  of  Japan 
announces  that  it  has  no 
intention  to  initiate  any 
increase  in  the  Customs 
Duty  on  beef  (stat.  no. 
0201-111,  119,  121,  129& 
139)  (the  rate  of  2 5%  per 
cent  is  applied  presently) 
under  the  present  price 
stabilization  system  of  beef. 
In  the  event  that  a  situation 
makes  it  impossible  to 
maintain  the  Customs  Duty 
on  beef  at  the  above-men- 
tioned level,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  will  notify 
the  United  States  of  such 
developments  in  advance 
where  possible,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  consul- 
tations with  a  view  to 
reaching  a  mutually  accept- 
able solution  that  may  in- 
clude the  possibility  of 
appropriate  adjustments  of 
the  MTN  concessions. 

Cut  to  15%  from  25%. 


The  fixed  part  of  duty  on 
meat  of  pigs  (stat.  no. 
0201-210,291  &  293)  will 
be  reduced  from  10%  to  5%, 
following,  in  principle,  gen- 
eral staging  rules  applicable 
to  the  MTN  concessions.  In 
the  event  that  a  situation 
makes  it  impossible  to  im- 
plement or  maintain  the 
above  reduction  of  customs 
duty  on  meat  of  pigs,  The 
Japanese  Government  will 
notify  the  United  States  of 
such  developments  in 


1976  TRADE  VALUE 
($1,000) 


13,992 
74,827 
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TARIFF  NO. 


ex       02.02.010 

02.02.020 

02.02.090 

» 

04.05.210 

04.05.221 
04.05.222 
04.05.229 

05.07.100 
07.02.020 

07.02.090 

07.05.220 
07.05.410 
07.05.490 


TABLE  21 

Japanese  Concessions  to  the  United  States— Continued 
DESCRIPTION  CONCESSION 


Pig  meat  and  offal 
(continued) 


Fowls  &  edible  offal 
thereof  (excl.  livers),  fresh, 
chilled,  or  frozen—legs  with 
bone  in 

Turkeys  &  edible  offal 
(excl.  liver),  fresh,  chilled, 
or  frozen 

Ducks,  geese,  &  guinea 
fowls  &  edible  offal  (excl. 
livers,  fresh,  chilled,  or 
frozen 

Bird's  egg  yolks,  powdered 

Whole  bird's  eggs,  not  in 
shell,  powdered 

Bird's  eggs  yolks,  o/t 
powdered 

Bird's  eggs,  not  in  shell, 
o/t  egg  yolk  &  powdered 
whole  egg 

Feather  meal 

Leguminous  vegetables, 
preserved  by  freezing 

Vegetables,  preserved  by 
freezing 

Dried  peas,  beans,  and 
other  leguminous  vegeta- 
bles 


advance  where  possible,  & 
be  prepared  to  enter  into 
consultations  with  a  view  to 
reaching  a  mutually  accept- 
able solution,  which  may 
include  the  possibility  of 
appropriate  adjustments  of 
the  MTN  concessions. 

Cut  to  10%  from  20%. 


Cut  to  5%  from  10%. 


Bind  at  16%. 


Bind  at  25%. 


Bind  at  25%,  or  60  yen/kg, 
whichever  is  greater. 


Bind  at  free. 
Bind  at  10%. 


08.01.441 


Mangoes,  fresh 


The  Government  of  Japan 
is  prepared  to  ensure  by 
appropriate  means  already 
available  to  it  that  the  level 
of  the  import  markup  to  be 
received  by  the  Japan  Peas 
&  Beans  Import  Fund  As- 
sociation will  not  be  raised 
above  the  present  level  (20% 
of  import  value). 

The  duty  on  peas  (pisum 
sativum)  is  bound  at  10%. 

Cut  to  6%  from  10%. 


1976  TRADE  VALUE 
($1,000) 


27,774 


762 


20 
6 

665 

107 

2,584 

5,375 

3,419 
7,183 


132 
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TABLE  21 

Japanese  Concessions  to  the  United  States— Continued 

TARIFF  NO.  DESCRIPTION  CONCESSION  1976  TRADE  VALUE 

($1,000) 

08.01.451  Avocadoes  &  mangosteens,  Cut  to  6%  from  1 0%.  0 

fresh 

08.01.461  Guavas,  fresh  "  0 

08.02.100  Lemons  and  limes,  fresh  Cut  to  5%  from  10%.  51,607 

or  dried 

08.02.200  Oranges,  fresh  or  dried,  With  the  objective  of  pro-  •  1 1 ,802 

imported  from  June  1  to  viding  an  open  market 

Nov.  30  situation  in  the  off-season, 

and  expanding  trade  op- 
portunities for  citrus,  the 
Government  of  Japan  will 
increase  its  import  quotas 
on  fresh  oranges  according 
to  the  following  schedule: 


METRIC  TONS 

JFY 

Off-season 
(June-Aug) 

Annual 
(Sept-May) 

Total 

1979) 

(22,500) 

(22,500) 

(45,000) 

1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 

35,000 
38,500 
42,000 
45,500 

33,000 
34,000 
35,000 
36,500 

68,000 
72,500 
77,000 
82,000 

In  the  annual  quota,  3/4  of 
the  increase  will  be  in  April 
&  May.  Also  Japan  agrees 
to  retain  the  quota  imports 
from  the  United  States  into 
Okinawa.  The  Government 
of  Japan  will  be  prepared 
to  consult  with  the  United 
States  at  a  mutually  con- 
venient time  near  the  last 
half  of  JFY  1982  on  ways 
to  achieve  this  objective  to 
their  mutual  best  interest, 
including  a  review  of  the 
duration  of  the  off-season 
period.  Further  such  con- 
sultations will  be  scheduled 
during  the  course  of  the 
Tokyo  Round  implementa- 
tion period  on  a  biennial 
basis.  The  increased  portions 
of  import  quota  over  JFY 
1978  levels  will  be  excluded 
from  the  present  import 
quota  system  and  will  be 
administered  under  a  new 
system  that  will  provide  op- 
portunities on  a  fair  and 
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TARIFF  NO. 


08.02.200 
(continued) 


08.02.300A 

08.02.300B 

ex       08.04.100 

08.04.290 

08.05.200 
08.05.410 

08.05.430 

08.09.020 

ex       08.10.090 

08.12.010 
12.01.100 
12.01.700 
12.03.100 
12.03.400 

15.01.121 


TABLE  21 

Japanese  Concessions  to  the  United  States— Continued 
DESCRIPTION  CONCESSION 


equitable  basis  for  partici- 
pation of  new  import 
dealers  in  a  manner  that 
will  assure  full  utilization 
of  available  licenses. 

The  duty  on  oranges  im- 
ported from  June  to  No- 
vember will  be  bound  at 
20%  and  the  duty  on 
oranges  imported  from 
December  to  May  will  be 
bound  at  40%. 


1976  TRADE  VALUE 
($1,000) 


Grapefruit,  fresh,  dried, 
imported  from  June  1  to 
Nov.  30 

Grapefruit,  fresh,  or  dried, 
imported  from  Dec.  1  to 
May  31 

Grapes,  fresh,  imported 
from  Nov.  1  to  last  day  of 
February 

Grapes,  dried,  in  containers 
over  10  kg  each,  incl.  con- 
tainers 

Walnuts,  fresh,  or  dried 

Sweet  almonds,  fresh,  or 
dried 

Macadamia  nuts 

Papayas,  fresh 

Berries  other  than  straw- 
berries, frozen,  not  con- 
taining added  sugar 

Prunes,  dried 

Soy  beans,  whole  or  broken 

Safflower  seeds 

Vegetable  seeds  for  sowing 

Seeds,  fruit  &  spores  for 
sowing  (includes  seed 
corn) 

Lard,  of  an  acid  value  not 
over  1.3 


Cut  to  1 2%  from  20%. 

Cut  to  25%  from  40%. 

Cut  to  13%  from  20%. 

Cut  to  2%  from  5%. 

Cut  to  20%  from  30%. 
Cut  to  4%  from  9%. 

Cut  to  1 2%  from  20%. 
Cut  to  4%  from  1 0%. 
Cut  to  10%  from  20%. 

Cut  to  4%  from  1 0%. 
Bind  at  free. 

Cut  to  free  from  5%. 
Bind  at  free. 

Bind  at  10  yen/kg. 


25,254 

30,152 

1,504 

16,558 

1,396 
19,639 

329 

0 

1,364 

1,148 
770,404 
1,812 
2,010 
2,740 
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TARIFF  NO. 

15.01.129 
15.03.000 

15.05.200 

15.07.110 
15.07.120 
15.07.510B 

15.07.590B 

ex        15.07.991 
ex        15.07.991 

15.07.999 
15.08.000 

15.10.100 
15.10.200 
15.10.310 

15.10.320 
16.01.000 


TABLE  21 

Japanese  Concessions  to  the  United  States— Continued 
DESCRIPTION  CONCESSION 


1976  TRADE  VALUE 


Pig  fat  (o/t  lard)  of  an  acid 
value  not  over  1.3 

Lard,  oleo,  and  tallow 
stearin  and  lard,  oleo,  and 
tallow  oil 

Fatty  substances  derived 
from  wool  grease  (incl. 
lanolin) 

Soya  beans  oil  of  an  acid 
value  exceeding  0.6 

Soya  bean  oil  of  an  acid 
value  not  exceeding  0.6 

Cotton  seed  oil  of  an  acid 
value  exceeding  0.6,  o/t 
for  mfg  for  canned  fish/ 
shellfish  for  export 

Cotton  seed  oil  of  an  acid 
value  not  exceeding  0.6 
o/t  for  mfg.  of  canned 
fish/shellfish  for  export 

Corn  oil  of  an  acid  value 
exceeding  0.6 

Other  oils,  except  sesame- 
seed,  safflower  and  rice- 
bran  oil  of  an  acid  value 
exceeding  0.6 

Fixed  veg.  oils,  of  an  acid 
value  not  exceeding  0.6 

Animal  &  vegetable  oils, 
boiled,  oxidised,  dehy- 
drated or  otherwise  modi- 
fied 

Olein,  excluding  chemically 
refined 

Stearin,  excluding  chemi- 
cally refined 

Fatty  acids,  o/t  olein  & 
stearin  acid  oils  from 
refining 

Fatty  alcohols 

Sausages  &  the  like,  of 
meat,  meat  offal/animal 
blood 


Bind  at  10  yen/kg. 
Cut  to  5%  from  7.5%. 


Bind  at  17  yen/kg. 


Cut  to  20.7  yen/kg  from 
23  yen/kg. 

Bind  at  17  yen/kg. 


Cut  to  17  yen/kg  from 
20  yen/kg. 


Cut  to  10  yen/kg  from 
17  yen/kg. 

Bind  at  17  yen/kg. 


Cut  to  20.7  yen/kg 
from  23  yen/kg. 

Cut  to  5%  from  6%. 


($1,000) 


200 

112 

84 

4,743 
0 
0 


749 


45 


236 


516 


Bind  at  25%. 


404 

1,653 
926 
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TABLE  21 

Japanese  Concessions  to  the  United  States-Continued 

TARIFF  NO.  DESCRIPTION  CONCESSION  1976  TRADE  VALUE 

($1,000) 

ex        16.02.222  Presvd.  meat  or  meal  offal  Bind  at  25%.  127 

of  bovine  animals,  in  air- 
tight containers,  contg. 
vegetables 

16.02.227  Prepd.  or  presvd.  meat  or  Cut  to  10%  from  25%.  33 

meat  offal,  in  airtight 
containers 

16.02.229  Prepd.  or  presvd.  meat  or  "  263 

meat  offal,  not  in  airtight 
containers 

1 7.04. 1 00  Chewing  gum,  not  contg.  Cut  to  30%  from  40%.  362 

cocoa 

ex        19.02.221  Cake-mixes  contg.  under  Cut  to  20%  from  25%.  9 

50%  cocoa,  not  contg. 
added  sugar  put  in  con- 
tainers for  retail  sale,  not 
more  than  500  grams  each 

ex        19.02.229  Flour,  etc.,  preps,  (exc.  Bind  at  16%.  502 

cake-mix)  for  diet/culinary 
use,  contg.  under  50% 
cocoa,  but  no  added  sugar, 
other  products  for  retail 
sale  in  containers  not  over 
500  grams 

ex       20.02.291  Ripe  olives  not  contg.  Cut  to  9%  from  1 0%.  418 

added  sugar  in  a/t  containers 
not  over  1 0  kg  each 

ex       20.03.090  Sour  cherries,  frozen,  Cut  to  23%  from  28%.  1,269 

contg.  added  sugar 

ex       20.06.124  Canned  peaches,  cans  over  Cut  to  15%  from  20%.  4,100 

2  kg  peaches,  otherwise 
prepd. /presd.,  contg.  added 
sugar,  in  cans,  bottles,  or 
pots,  not  in  pulp  form 

Canned  peaches,  cans  Cut  to  18%  from  20%. 

2  kg  or  less 

20.06.134  Presvd.  pears,  not  pulp,  Cut  to  1 8%  from  20%. 

contg.  added  sugar  in  cans, 
pots,  or  bottles 

20.06.171  Mixed  fruit  &  fruit  salad/  Cut  to  14%  from  20%.  1,315 

cocktail,  otherwise  prepd./ 
presvd.,  contg.  added 
sugar 

ex       20.06.273  Roasted  macadamia  Cut  to  10%  from  16%.  0 

nuts 
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TARIFF  NO. 

ex  20.06.274 
ex  20.06.293 
20.07.112 
20.07.122 
20.07.132 
20.07.142 


TABLE  21 

Japanese  Concessions  to  the  United  States— Continued 
DESCRIPTION  CONCESSION 


Macadamia  nuts 
Roasted  almonds 
Grapefruit  juice 


ex       20.07.129 


20.07.131 


Grape  juice,  contg.  added 
sugar  more  than  1 0%  by 
weight  of  sucrose 

Orange  juice,  not  contg. 
sugar  &  not  over  10% 
sucrose 


Cut  to  10%  from  16%. 

Cut  to  10%  from  16%. 

With  the  objective  of  pro- 
viding an  open  market  for 
grapefruit  juice,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan  will  in- 
crease its  import  quotas  ' 
on  grapefuiit  juice  as  fol- 
lows:  JFY  1979:    1,000 
MT;  1980:   3,000;  1981: 
4,000;  1982:    5,000;  & 
1983:   6,000.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  will  be  pre- 
pared to  consult  with  the 
United  States  at  a  mutually 
convenient  time  near  the 
last  half  of  JFY  1982  on 
ways  to  achieve  this  objec- 
tive to  their  mutual  best 
interest.  Further  such  con- 
sultations will  be  scheduled 
during  the  course  of  the 
Tokyo  Round  implementa- 
tion period  on  a  biennial 
basis.  For  these  purposes 
"grapefruit  juice"  is  con- 
strued to  refer  to  5-to-l 
concentrate  or  equivalent. 
Duty  on  grapefruit  juice 
containing  added  sugar, 
more  than  10%  by  weight 
of  sucrose,  (20.07.122)  and 
on  grapefruit  juice,  not  con- 
taining added  sugar,  more 
than  10%  by  weight  of 
sucrose  (20.07.142)  are 
bound  at  35%  or  27  yen/kg, 
whichever  is  greater,  and  at 
30%,  respectively. 

Bind  at  35%  or  27  yen/kg, 
whichever  is  greater. 


Japan  has  agreed  to  increase 
the  quota  for  orange  juice 
(5:1  concentrate)  as  fol- 
lows: JFY  1979:  3,000  MT; 
1980:  5,000;  1981:  5,500; 
1982:  6,000,  &  1983: 
6,500.  Imports  under  this 
quota  must  be  used  for 
blending  or  as  a  beverage 
base. 


1976  TRADE  VALUE 


($1,000) 


8 
535 
375 


328 
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TARIFF  NO. 


20.07.133 


20.07.141 


ex       20.07.149 

20.07.222 

21.04.131 

21.04.139 
21.05.190 

21.06.110 
21.07.213 

21.07.227 

21.07.228 

ex        21.07.239 


TABLE  21 

Japanese  Concessions  to  the  United  States— Continued 
DESCRIPTION  CONCESSION 


Lemon  juice,  not  contg. 
added  sugar  &  not  contg. 
over  10%  sucrose 

Orange  juice 


Grape  juice,  contg.  added 
sugar,  contg.  over  10% 
sucrose 

Mixtures  of  veg.  juices 
not  contg.  added  sugar 

French  dressing  &  salad 
dressings 

Sauces 

Soups  &  broths,  in  liquid, 
solid,  or  powder  form 

Natural  yeast,  active 

Sweet  corn,  contg.  added 
sugar 

Preps,  of  sweet  corn,  not 
contg.  added  sugar,  frozen 

Preps,  of  sweet  corn,  not 
contg.  added  sugar  o/t 
frozen 

Vegetable  proteins 


Cut  to  10%  from  20%. 


Bind  at  30%.  Japan  has 
agreed  to  increase  the  quota 
for  orange  juice  as  follows: 
JFY  1979:  3,000  MT; 
1980:  5,000;  1981:  5,500; 
1982:  6,000,  &  1983: 
6,500.  Imports  under  this 
quota  must  be  used  for 
blending  or  as  a  beverage 
base.  The  Government  of 
Japan  will  be  prepared  to 
consult  with  the  United 
States  at  a  mutually  con- 
venient time  near  the  last 
half  of  JFY  1982  on  ways 
to  achieve  this  objective  to 
their  mutual  interest.  Fur- 
ther such  consultations  will 
be  scheduled  during  the 
course  of  the  Tokyo  Round 
implementation  period  on 
a  biennial  basis.  Orange 
juice  means  5-to-l  concen- 
trate or  equivalent. 

Bind  at  30%. 


Cut  to  9%  from  13.5%. 

Cut  to  15%  from  25%. 

Bind  at  12%. 
Bind  at  21%. 

Bind  at  17.5% 

Cut  to  17.5%  from  35%. 

Cut  to  12.5%  from  25%. 


1976  TRADE  VALUE 


($1,000) 


1,258 


710 


Cut  to  12.5%  from  25%. 


2,178 

1,160 

1,580 
1,376 

371 
96,969 

3,136 

1,064 

1 1 ,406 
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TARIFF  NO. 

ex       21.07.239 
22.05.299 


35.02.100 
35.04.300 


TABLE  21 

Japanese  Concessions  to  the  United  States— Continued 
DESCRIPTION  CONCESSION 


1976  TRADE  VALUE 


Sugarless  chewing  gum 

Wine  of  fresh  grapes,  grape 
must  with  fermentation 
arrested  by  addition  of 
alcohol,  in  contrs.  max 
150/1 

Egg  albumen 

Protein  substances  & 
derivatives 


($1,000) 


Cut  to  10%  from  25%. 

Change  duty  to  55%  ad 
valorem  with  a  maximum 
of  280  yen/1  and  a  minimum 
of  150  yen/1  (was  320 
yen/1). 

Cut  to  10%  from  20%.    . 

Cut  to  8%  from  16%. 


11,406 
416 


673 
130 
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KOREA 

Value  of  Offers  Exchanged 

1976  Trade  Value 
(million  dollars) 

U.S.  Concessions  to  Korea  0 

Korean  Concessions  to  United  States  41.9 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  the  United  States  (See  table  1 ) 

There  were  no  concessions  made  in  response  to  Korean  requests,  but  Korea  benefits  from  U.S.  concessions  to 
other  countries  affecting  $40  million  in  imports  from  Korea.  The  concession  on  dried  mushrooms  (TSUS 
144.12)  is  an  example  of  this  kind. 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  Korea  (See  table  22) 

Korea  made  duty  cuts  on  beef,  offal,  and  poultry  meat  and  bound  existing  rates  on  tallow  and  vegetable  oils. 
Korea  made  commitments  to  issue  import  licenses  automatically  on  certain  animal  oils  and  fats  and  on  cola 
bases. 

Comments 

Korea's  concessions  have  not  been  implemented  yet.  In  some  cases,  however,  temporary  duties  are 
considerably  below  the  bound  concession  rate.  Tallow  for  soap  is  a  case  in  point. 
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TARIFF  NO. 

02.01.01 

02.01.05.00 

02.02.01 

02.03.00 

02.04.02 

02.04.03 
ex  07.05.03 
08.05.02 
08.05.05 
08.05.06 
ex       08.12.04 

11.01.01.01 
12.02.00 

15.01.01 
15.02.01 
ex       15.02 


15.06.01.00 

15.07.01.00 
15.07.02.00 
15.07.03.00 
19.02.01.00 
19.03 


TABLE  22 

Korean  Concessions  to  the  United  States 
DESCRIPTION  CONCESSION 


ex       20.02 


Meat  of  bovine  animals, 
fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen 

Edible  meat  offal 

Poultry  meat 

Poultry  liver,  fresh,  chilled 
frozen,  salted,  or  in  brine 

Rabbit  meat  &  edible  offal 
fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen 

Other  meat 

Dried  peas 

Hazelnuts 

Pinenuts 

Ginkonuts 

Prunes 

Cereal  flour  of  wheat 

Flours  &  meals  of  oilseed 
or  oleaginous  fruit,  nonde- 
fatted 

Lard 

Beef  tallow 

Fats  of  bovine  cattle,  sheep, 
or  goats,  unrendered,  rend- 
ered, or  solvent-extracted 
fats  obtained  from  those 
unrendered  fats 

Other  animal  oils  and  fats 


Soybean  oil 

Cottonseed  oil 

Peanut  oil 

Oatmeal 

Macaroni,  spaghetti,  & 
similar  products 

Canned  corn 


Cut  to  20%  from  25%. 


Bind  at  25%. 


Cut  to  20%  from  25%. 

Bind  at  30%. 

Cut  to  30%  from  40%. 


Bind  at  40%. 
Bind  at  30%. 


Bind  at  20%. 
Bind  at  20%. 


Cut  to  20%  from  30%  and 
issue  import  licenses  auto- 
matically. 

Bind  at  30%. 


Bind  at  60%. 


1976  TRADE  VALUE 


($1,000) 


80 

0 

1 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2,378 
0 

492 

35,950 

0 


145 

343 

478 

0 

22 

0 
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TARIFF  NO. 


20.06.02.02 

20.06.02.03 

20.06.02.05 

20.07.01 

21.04 

21.05 

21.07.01.99 

ex       21.07.08 

23.04.01.00 
33.01.01.01 
41.01.03.00 
43.01.06.00 


TABLE  22 

Korean  Concessions  to  the  United  States-Continued 
DESCRIPTION  CONCESSION 


1976  TRADE  VALUE 
($1,000) 


White  peaches  in  airtight 
containers  contg  added 
sugar 

Yellow  peaches  in  airtight 
containers  contg  added 
sugar 

Fruit  cocktail  in  airtight 
containers  contg  added 
sugar 

Orange  juice,  unfermented, 
not  containing  spirit 

Sauces:   mixed  condiments 
&  mixed  seasonings 

Soups  &  broths,  in  liquid, 
solid  or  powder  form; 
homogenized  composite 
food  preparations 

Bases  for  beverage,  non- 
alcoholic 


Textured  vegetable  protein 
Soybean  oilcake  &  residue 
Spearmint  oil 
Raw  hides  &  skins  of  calf 
Raw  furskins 


Bind  at  60%. 


Cut  to  40%  from  50%  and 
issue  import  licenses 
automatically. 

Bind  at  60%. 

Bind  at  20%. 

Bind  at  30%. 

Bind  at  20%. 

Bind  at  40%. 


465 

276 
25 

246 

0 

0 

20 

107 

877 
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MALAYSIA 

Value  of  Offers  Exchanged 

1976  Trade  Value 
(million  dollars) 

U.S.  Concessions  to  Malaysia  135.8 

Malaysian  Concessions  to  United  States  .6 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  the  United  States  (See  table  1 ) 

The  United  States  bound  the  duty  on  palm  oil  (TSUS  176.34)  at  half  a  cent  per  pound  (the  present  rate  is 
zero). 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  Malaysia  (See  table  23) 

Malaysia  bound  existing  duties  on  juices,  canned  turkeymeat,  and  vegetable  proteins. 
Comments 

Palm  oil  has  been  duty  free  for  many  years,  but  from  time  to  time  there  have  been  legislative  proposals  to 
impose  a  duty. 
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TARIFF  NO. 

ex        16.02.19.0 
20.07.11.0 

20.07.13.0 

20.07.19.0 

20.07.21.0 
20.07.23.0 

20.07.29.0 

20.07.31.0 
20.07.33.0 

20.07.39.0 


20.07.50.0 
20.07.71.0 

20.07.81.0 

ex       21.07.90.0 
ex       35.04.00.0 


TABLE  23 

Malaysian  Concessions  to  the  United  States 
DESCRIPTION  CONCESSION 


Canned  turkeys 

Orange  juice  for  infant 
food 

Orange  juice,  concentrated 
&  packaged  for  retail  sale 

Orange  juice  o/t  infant 
food,  juice  for  immediate 
consumption,  &  concen- 
trated juice  for  retail  sale 

Grapefruit  juice  for  infant 
food 

Grapefruit  juice,  concen- 
trated &  packed  for  retail 
sale 

Grapefruit  juice  o/t  infant 
juice  for  immediate  con- 
sumption, &  concentrated 
juice  for  retail  sale 

Citrus  fruit  juice  for  infant 
food 

Citrus  fruit  juices,  con- 
centrated &  packed  for 
retail  sale  o/t  orange  & 
grapefruit  juices 

Citrus  fruit  juice  o/t  orange 
&  grapefruit  juice  &  o/t 
infant  food,  juice  for 
immediate  consumption, 
&  concentrated  juices  for 
retail  sale 

Tomato  juice 

Juices  of  fruits  &  vegeta- 
bles for  infant  food 

Mixtures  of  juices  for 
infant  food 

Protein  concentrates 

Vegetable  protein  isolates 


Bind  at  20%. 
Bind  at  1 0%. 

Bind  at  25%. 

Bind  at  25%. 

Bind  at  10%. 
Bind  at  25%. 

Bind  at  25%. 

Bind  at  10%. 
Bind  at  25%. 


Bind  at  25%. 
Bind  at  10%. 

Bind  at  10%. 

Bind  at  35%  (now  free). 
Bind  at  10%  (now  free). 


1976  TRADE  VALUE 


($1,000) 


1 
0 

430 

22 


35 


45 
0 
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NEW  ZEALAND 

Value  of  Offers  Exchanged 

1976  Trade  Value 
(million  dollars) 

U.S.  Concessions  to  New  Zealand  188.6 

New  Zealand  Concessions  to  the  United  States  14.1 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  the  United  States  (See  table  1 ) 

Quotas  were  allocated  for  17,422  MT  of  cheese  from  New  Zealand  (TSUS  117.15,  117.75,  117.81  and 
117.88).  Duties  were  cut  on  beef  and  lamb  (TSUS  106.10  and  106.30),  on  butter  and  cheddar  cheese  (TSUS 
115.20  and  1 17.15),  and  on  wool  (TSUS  306.10  and  306.34). 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  New  Zealand  (See  table  24) 

New  Zealand  made  a  duty  cut  on  tobacco,  a  purchase  commitment  by  the  Apple  and  Pear  Marketing  Board, 
and  changes  in  the  licensing  arrangements  for  almonds  and  rice  that  will  allow  more  U.S.  product  to  enter. 

Comments 

New  Zealand's  concessions  were  implemented  in  full  January  1,  1980. 
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TARIFF  NO. 
ex      02.06 

05.04.00.1 
ex  08.02.00.1 
ex       08.02.00.5 

08.04.00.1 
ex       08.06 

ex       08.06 

10.06.00.0 


11.01.00.1 


11.01.02.9 


12.02.00.1 


16.02.01.1 


16.02.03.1 


TABLE  24 

New  Zealand  Concessions  to  the  United  States 
DESCRIPTION  CONCESSION 


Bacon,  hams,  and  other 
pig  meat 

Sausage  casings  made  from 
hog  guts 

Fresh  oranges 


Fresh  lemons 


Fresh  grapes,  July  1  to 
December  31,  inclusive 

Almonds 


Fresh  apples  &  pears 


Rice 


Wheat  or  meslin  flours 
with  added  mineral  phos- 
phates, vitamins  or  baking 
powder 


Wheat  or  meslin  flours, 
O/T  with  added  mineral 
phosphates,  vitamins,  or 
baking  powder 

Soya  bean  flour  and  meal 


Turkey  meat  or  offal, 
prepared  or  preserved 


Meat  or  meat  offal,  pre- 
served in  a/t  cans  or  jars, 
other  than  in  combination 
with  vegetables  or  other 
food  substances  or  pastes 


Cut  to  10%  from  20%. 


Cut  to  free  from  $NZ2.75/ 
100  kg. 

Cut  to  free  from  $NZ0.45/ 
100/kg. 

Cut  to  free  from  SNZ0.90/ 
100  kg. 

Cut  to  free  from  $NZ0.90/ 
100  kg. 

Retail  licenses  will  be  issued 
at  10%  of  1977/78  imports 
in  bulk,  rather  than  as  per- 
centage of  earlier  retail  sales. 

3,000  ton  annual  purchase 
commitment  by  the  Apple  & 
Pear  Marketing  Board.  Cut 
to  free  from  $NZ3.20/ 1 00  kg. 

Retail  licenses  will  be  issued 
issued  at  1 0%  of  imports  in 
bulk  (which  are  not  re- 
stricted) rather  than  as  a 
percentage  of  earlier  retail 
sales.  Bind  free. 

Cut  to  25%  from  30%. 
Additional  licensing  provi- 
sions will  be  made  by  in- 
creasing current  allocations 
or  creating  an  allocation 
for  new  imports. 

Bind  at  20%. 


Bind  at  SNZ0.65/100  kg. 
Additional  licensing  provi- 
sions will  be  made  by  in- 
creasing the  current  alloca- 
tion. 

Cut  to  25%  from  35%  and 
exempt  from  licensing  re- 
strictions. 

Bind  at  10%.  Increase  li- 
censes currently  allocated 
or  create  new  allocation  for 
entrants. 


1976  TRADE  VALUE 
($1,000) 


1,472 


2,012 


277 


454 


265 


472 


480 


(less  than  $500) 


48 
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TARIFF  NO. 


16.02.03.9 


20.06.04.1 


ex       21.07.00.9 


24.01.00.1 


24.01.00.5 


35.04.00.0 


TABLE  24 

New  Zealand  Concessions  to  the  United  States— Continued 
DESCRIPTION  CONCESSION 


Meat  or  meat  offal,  o/t 
packed  in  airtight  con- 
tainers 


Roasted  nuts  o/t  peanuts 
&  cashews 


Textured  vegetable  pro- 
teins 

Unmanufactured  tobacco 
&  refuse  for  manufacture 
in  a  licensed  manufactur- 
ing warehouse  into  cigars 

Unmanufactured  tobacco 
&  refuse  for  manufacture 
in  a  licensed  manufactur- 
ing warehouse  into  ciga- 
rettes 


Peptones  and  other  pro- 
tein substances  and  their 
derivatives;  hide  powder, 
whether  or  not  chromed 


1976  TRADE  VALUE 
"  ($1,000) 


Bind  at  10%.  Increase  li- 
censes currently  allocated 
or  create  new  allocation 
for  entrants. 

Bind  at  free.  Additional 
licensing  provisions  will  be 
made  by  increasing  current 
allocations  or  by  alloca- 
tions for  new  entrants. 

Cut  to  10%  from  30%. 


Bind  at  free. 


Cut  to  $NZ70/100kg 
minus  25%  of  the  c.i.f. 
value  over  SNZ360/100  kg. 
Minimum  duty  of  $NZ40/ 
100  kg  (rate  was  $NZ75/ 
100  kg.) 


298 


150 


8,169 


Bind  at  5%. 


11 
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NORWAY 
Value  of  Offers  Exchanged 

1976  Trade  Value 
(million  dollars)  (million  dollars) 

U.S.  Concessions  to  Norway  21.3 

Norwegian  Concessions  to  United  States  4.9 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  the  United  States  (See  table  1 ) 

Quotas  were  allocated  for  7,200  MT  of  cheese  from  Norway  (TSUS  1 17.25,  1 17.60  and  1 17.88). 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  Norway  (See  table  25) 

Norway  increased  its  global  quota  on  turkey  rolls  and  made  duty  cuts  on  lettuce,  rice,  fruit  cocktail,  and 
orange  juice. 

Comments 

The  Norwegian  concessions  will  be  staged  over  8  years. 
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TARIFF  NO. 

ex       07.01.B3(b) 

ex       07.01.K1 
07.01. L 
08.06.A1 
08.06.A2 
08.06.A3 
08.06.B1 
08.06.B2 
08.06.B3 
10.06. A 
ex        12.03. 
ex        16.02 
ex        16.02.B 
ex       20.06.C2(b) 


TABLE  25 

Norwegian  Concessions  to  the  United  States 
DESCRIPTION  CONCESSION 


20.07. Bl(b)l 


20.07.B2(b)2 


21.04.00.00 


ex      21.07.C 

ex       21.07.D 

ex       35.04 


Radishes  imported  from 
Dec.  1  to  Mar.  31,  fresh  or 
chilled 

Iceberg  lettuce,  Apr.  1  to 
Nov.  30,  fresh  or  chilled 

Stalk  celery,  fresh  or 
chilled 

Apples,  fresh,  imported 
from  Aug.  1  to  Feb.  1 5 

Apples,  fresh,  imported 
from  Feb.  1 6  to  Mar.  1 5 

Apples,  fresh,  imported 
from  Mar.  16  to  July  31 

Pears,  fresh,  imported 
from  Aug.  1  to  Jan.  15 

Pears,  fresh,  imported 
from  Jan.  16  to  Feb.  14 

Pears,  fresh,  imported 
from  Feb.  1  5  to  July  3 1 

Rice,  whether  or  not 
husked 

Bent  grass  seeds  for  sowing 


Turkey  rolls 

Bacon  crisps 

Mixed  fruit  consisting  es- 
sentially of  pineapples, 
apricots,  peaches,  figs, 
guavas,  mangoes,  citrus 
fruit,  plums,  and  pears, 
not  contg  added  spirit 

Concentrated  orange  juice, 
frozen,  not  contg  added 
sugar 

Grapefruit  juice,  not  contg 
added  sugar 

Sauces,  mixed  condiments, 
and  mixed  seasonings 

Prepared  corn 

Protein  concentrates 

Peptones  and  other 
protein  substances;  hide 
powder 


Bind  at  free. 


Cut  to  0.32  NKr/kgfrom 
0.08NKr/kg. 


Cut  to  0.25  NKr/kg  from     ' 
0.50  NKr/kg. 

Cut  to  0.20  NKr/kg  from 
0.40  NKr/kg. 

Cut  to  0.10  NKr/kg  from 
0.20  NKr/kg. 

Cut  to  0.30  NKr/kg  from 
0.60  NKr/kg. 

Cut  to  0.10  NKr/kgfrom 
0.20  NKr/kg. 

Cut  to  0.07  NKr/kg  from 
0. 1  5  NKr/kg. 

Cut  to  free  from  3.50  NKr/ 
100  kg. 

Cut  to  0.20  NKr/kg  from 
0.40  NKr/kg. 

Increase  global  quota  to 
20  MT. 

Cut  to  1.40  NKr/kgfrom 
2.80  NKr/kg. 

Cut  to  free  from  0.30  NKr/ 
kg. 


Cut  to  free  from  0. 1 2  NKr/ 
kg. 

Cut  to  0. 1 2  NKr/kg  from 
0.25  NKr/kg. 

Cut  to  free  from  1.50  NKr/ 
kg. 

Cut  to  free  from  1 5%. 

Cut  to  1  2%  from  30%. 

Cut  to  7.7%  from  15%. 


1976  TRADE  VALUE 
($1,000) 

(less  than  $500) 

4 

82 

604 

361 

280 

290 

292 

240 

300 

45 

29 

195 

599 


283 

17 
269 

99 

100 
827 
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PAKISTAN 


Value  of  Offers  Exchanged 


1976  Trade  Value 
(million  dollars) 

U.S.  Concessions  to  Pakistan  0.1 

Pakistani  Concessions  to  United  States  0 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  the  United  States  (See  table  1 ) 

The  duties  were  cut  on  brown  (Basmati)  rice  and  on  milled  rice  (TSUS  130.56  and  131.30). 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  Pakistan  (See  table  2) 

Pakistan  agreed  that  licensing  requirements  would  not  be  imposed  on  protein  concentrates.  These  are  now 
freely  importable. 


TARIFF  NO. 


TABLE  26 

Pakistani  Concessions  to  the  United  States 

DESCRIPTION  CONCESSION 


:x      21.07 


Protein  concentrates 


ex      35.04 


Vegetable  protein  isolates 


1976  TRADE  VALUE 
($1,000) 


Pakistan  will  not  intro- 
duce more  stringent 
licensing  requirements 
than  those  currently  in 
force. 
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PERU 


Value  of  Offers  Exchanged 


1976  Trade  Value 
(million  dollars) 

U.S.  Concessions  to  Peru  7.0 

Peruvian  Concessions  to  United  States  ,  (less  than  $50,000) 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  the  United  States  (See  table  1 ) 

The  duty  was  cut  on  cotton  (TSUS  300.15  and  300.20)  and  on  dried  cowpeas  (TSUS  140.25). 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  Peru  (See  table  27) 

Peru  will  grant  automatic  licenses-except  in  cases  justified  by  GATT— for  importing  grain  sorghum  for  feed, 
protein  concentrates,  and  protein  isolates.  It  will  cut  its  duties  on  the  latter  two  products. 

Comments 

Peril's  duty  concessions  are  part  of  an  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Andean  countries  as  a 
group. 


TARIFF  NO. 


10.07 


21.07.99 


35.04.02 


TABLE  27 

Peruvuan  Concessions  to  the  United  States 
DESCRIPTION  CONCESSION 


Grain  sorghum  for  feed 
use 

Protein  concentrates  and 
meats 

Vegetable  protein 
isolates 


1976  TRADE  VALUE 
($1,000) 


Automatic  licensing. 


Bind  at  12%.  Automatic 
licensing. 

Bind  at  4%.  Automatic 
licensing. 


22 
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PHILIPPINES 
Value  of  Offers  Exchanged 

1976  Trade  Value 
(million  dollars) 

U.S.  Concessions  to  Philippines  239.7 

Philippine  Concessions  to  United  States  40.5 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  the  United  States  (See  table  1 ) 

Duties  were  cut  on  canned  pineapple  (TSUS  148.98)  and  on  coconut  and  corn  oils  (TSUS  176.17  and  176.16). 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  the  Philippines  (See  table  28). 

The  Philippines  made  duty  cuts  on  turkey,  tallow,  peas,  raisins,  and  apples,  and  duty  bindings  on  soybeans  and 
products  and  on  cotton.  The  Philippines  will  not  take  any  measure  inconsistent  with  GATT  that  adversely 
affects  its  concessions.  The  Philippines,  however,  reserves  the  right  to  modify  concession  rates  to  compensate 
for  the  reduction  or  removal  of  internal  taxes. 

Comments 

The  Philippines  became  a  GATT  member  in  December  1979.  The  Agreement  calls  for  the  first  stage  of 
Philippine  duty  cuts  to  take  place  in  1980  and  the  final  stage  in  1983. 
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TABLE  28 

Philippine  Concessions  to  the  United  States 
TARIFF  NO.  DESCRIPTION  CONCESSION  1976  TRADE  VALUE 


08.04.B 

Dried  grapes  (raisins) 

Cut  to  50%  from  100%. 

ex 

08.06 

Fresh  apples 

Cut  to  50%  from  100%. 

12.01.A 

Soybeans 

Bind  at  10%. 

ex 

15.02 

Tallow 

Cut  to  20%  from  30%. 

ex 

15.07.A 

Soybean  oil 

Bind  at  20%. 

ex 

15.07.B 

Cottonseed  oil 

Cut  to  30%  from  50%. 

ex 

20.07. A 

Orange  juice  concentrates 
in  bulk  containers 

Bind  at  30%. 

ex 

21.07.B 

Vegetable  protein 
concentrates  in  bulk 
containers 

Cut  to  50%  from  100%. 

ex 

23.04.A 

Soybean  meal 

Bind  at  1 0%. 

29.39 

Hormones,  natural  or  re- 
produced by  synthesis 

Bind  at  10%. 

ex 

35.02 

Albumin 

Bind  at  30%. 

ex 

35.04 

Vegetable  protein  isolates 

Cut  to  20%  from  30%. 

55.01 

Cotton,  not  carded  or 
combed 

Bind  at  20%. 

($1,000) 

ex       02.02  Turkey  meat,  chilled  or  Cut  to  50%  from  70%.  7 

frozen 

ex       07.05B  Dried  green  peas  in  bulk  Cut  to  30%  from  50%.  92 

container 

191 

291 

2,296 

2,100 

65 

6 

741 

42 


9 
381 

1 

2 

24,482 
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POLAND 

Value  of  Offers  Exchanged 

1976  Trade  Value 
(million  dollars) 

U.S.  Concessions  to  Poland  (less  than  $50,000) 

Polish  Concessions  to  United  States  0 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  the  United  States  (See  table  1 ) 

Quotas  for  1,1 1 1  MT  of  Polish  cheese  have  been  allocated  (TSUS  1 17.88  and  1 17.75). 
Principal  Concessions  Made  by  Poland 

Poland  made  no  concessions. 
Comments 

The  cheese  quotas  for  Poland  are  not  bound  in  the  U.S.  GATT  schedule. 
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PORTUGAL 


Value  of  Offers  Exchanged 


U.S.  Concessions  to  Portugal 

Portuguese  Concessions  to  United  States 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  the  United  States  (See  table  1 ) 

Quotas  were  allocated  for  581  MT  of  Portuguese  cheese  (TSUS  1 1 7.88  and  1 1  7,60). 
Principal  Concessions  Made  by  Portugal  (See  table  19) 

Portugal  established  a  quota  for  300  MT  of  U.S.  high-quality  beef. 


1976  Trade  Value 
(million  dollars) 

0.4 

0 


TARIFF  NO. 


02.01.01 


TABLE  29 

Portuguese  Concessions  to  the  United  States 
DESCRIPTION  CONCESSION 


Meat  of  animals  of  the 
bovine  species:  fresh, 
chilled,  or  frozen 


Establish  a  quota  of 
300  MT  for  high  quality 
beef.  Bind  at  2.40  Esc/kg 
for  high-quality  beef 
within  quota. 


1976  TRADE  VALUE 
($1,000) 
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SINGAPORE 
Value  of  Offers  Exchanged 

1976  Trade  Value 
(million  dollars) 

U.S.  Concessions  to  Singapore  0 

Singapore  Concessions  to  United  States  (less  than  $50,000) 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  the  United  States  (See  table  1 ) 

The  United  States  made  no  concession  in  response  to  requests  from  Singapore,  but  Singapore  benefits  from 
concessions  to  other  countries  affecting  $8.4  million  in  imports  from  Singapore.  Concessions  on  palm  oil 
(TSUS  1  76.34)  and  on  Peanuts  (TSUS  145.48)  are  examples  of  this. 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  Singapore  (See  table  30) 

Singapore  bound  duties  on  vegetable  proteins  at  the  present  rate  of  zero. 

TABLE  30 

Singapore's  Concessions  to  the  United  States 

TARIFF  NO.         DESCRIPTION  CONCESSION  1976  TRADE  VALUE 

($1,000) 

21.07.80.0  Texturized  vegetable  protein  Bind  at  free.  1 

21.07.90.0  Food  preparations  Bind  at  free.  0 

ex     35.04  Peptones  and  their  deriv-  Bind  at  free.  0 

atives 
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SOUTH  AFRICA 


Value  of  Offers  Exchanged 


1976  Trade  Value 
(million  dollars) 

U.S.  Concessions  to  South  Africa  1.2 

South  African  Concessions  to  United  States  9.0 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  the  United  States  (See  table  1 ) 

South  Africa  benefits  from  the  60-percent  tariff  cut  on  all  wool  categories  made  primarily  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  TSUS  306.34  is  the  category  of  most  interest  to  South  Africa. 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  South  Africa  (See  table  31 ) 

South  Africa  liberalized  licensing  restrictions  on  tallow  in  bulk  for  manufacturing  purposes  and  cut  duties  on 
almonds,  walnuts,  and  live  horses.  ; 


TABLE  31 

South  African  Concessions  to  the  United  States 


TARIFF  NO. 

01.01.10 

01.01.20 
06.02.90 

07.05.30 
08.05.10 
08.05.40 
15.02 


DESCRIPTION 


Thoroughbred  horses 


Horses,  other 

Roots,  buds,  eyes  &  stems 
for  grafting  &  budding: 
cuttings  &  slips;  mush- 
room spawn 

Dried  lentils,  shelled, 
whole 

Almonds 


Walnuts,  fresh  or  dried, 
shelled  or  not 

Unrendered  fats  of 
bovine  cattle,  sheep,  or 
goats;  rendered  or  solvent- 
extracted  fats  (including 
"premier  jus")  obtained 
from  those  fats;  bulk  raw 
material  for  mfg  purposes 


CONCESSION 

Cut  to  free  from  R200 
each. 

Cut  to  free  from  R6  each. 

Bind  at  free. 


Cut  to  free  from  R0.62/ 
100  kg. 

Cut  to  free  from  R4.20/ 
kg  or  8% 

Cut  to  R4/100kg  from 
R6/100kg. 

Restrictions  will  not  be 
reimposed. 


1976  TRADE  VALUE 


($1,000) 


435 

127 
0 


638 


149 


7,622 
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SWEDEN 
Value  of  Offers  Exchanged 

1976  Trade  Value 
(million  dollars) 

U.S.  Concessions  to  Sweden  0.6 

Swedish  Concessions  to  United  States  3.9 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  the  United  States  (See  table  1 ) 

Quotas  were  allocated  for  1,350  MT  of  Swedish  cheese  (TSUS  117.88,  11 7.75,  and  117.25). 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  Sweden  (See  table  32) 

Sweden  made  duty  cuts  on  lettuce  and  canned  peaches  and  fruit  cocktail,  and  bound  a  coefficient  used  in 
computing  a  variable  levy  on  processed  poultry  meat.  This  latter  concession  should  result  in  the  levy's  being 
about  9  percent  lower  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 

Comments 

Sweden's  tariff  concessions  will  be  staged  over  8  years;  the  levy  concession  took  effect  in  January  1980. 
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TARIFF  NO. 

ex       07.01.85.30 

16.02.30.0 

16.02.70.7 
16.02.80.7 

20.06.30.0 
20.06.60.0 
20.06.80.9 

ex  20.06.90.0 
21.07.90.30 

ex       21.07.90.5 


TABLE  32 

Swedish  Concessions  to  the  United  States 
DESCRIPTION  CONCESSION 


Iceberg  lettuce  from  Mar. 
to  Apr.  30  and  from 
Dec.  1  to  Dec.  31 


Poultry  meat  in  airtight 
containers 

Frozen  poultry  meat 

Poultry  meat,  otherwise 
preserved 

Citrus  fruit,  otherwise 
prepared  or  presvd 

Peaches,  otherwise 
prepared  or  presvd 

Fruit,  otherwise 
prepared  or  presvd 

Fruit  salad 


Corncobs  &  corn  kernels, 
put  up  for  retail  sale 

Vegetable  protein  con- 
centrates, put  up  for  re- 
tail sale 


Cut  to  free  from  40kr/ 
100  kg.  (Duty  free  period 
will  now  be  from  Dec.  1 
to  Apr.  30.) 

Bind  levy  coefficient  at  1.6. 


Cut  to  5kr/100kgfrom 
15kr/100kg. 

Cut  to  5kr/100  kg  from 
10.60kr/100kg. 

Cut  to  5kr/100  kg  from 
15kr/100kg. 

Cut  to  5kr/100  kg  from 
9.30kr/100kg. 

Bind  free. 


Bind  free. 


1976  TRADE  VALUE 
($1,000) 

1,140 

13 

136 
0 

194 

1,092 

452 

0 

920 
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1976  Trade  Value 


(million  dollars) 

16.1 

13.2 

SWITZERLAND 

Value  of  Offers  Exchanged 

U.S.  Concessions  to  Switzerland 

Swiss  Concessions  to  United  States 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  the  United  States  (See  table  1 ) 

Quotas  were  allocated  for  6,500  MT  of  Swiss  cheese  (TSUS  117.60  and  117.88).  The  duty  on  sweetened 
chocolate  was  eliminated  (TSUS  156.25). 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  Switzerland  (See  table  33) 

Switzerland  will  maintain  the  current  preferential  300  MT  quota  for  U.S.  beef  and  grant  an  additional  2,000  MT 
quota  for  high  quality  beef.  Of  the  2,000  MT  additional  quota,  700  MT  will  be  high-quality  beef  defined  in 
relation  to  USDA  prime  and  choice  grades;  the  remaining  1,300  MT  will  have  a  looser  definition  of 
high-quality  beef.  Switzerland  also  made  tariff  cuts  on  rice,  almonds,  prunes,  canned  corn,  fresh  lettuce,  and 
legumes. 
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TARIFF  NO. 


ex       02.01 


ex       07.01.70 

07.05.14.00 

08.05.10 
08.12.08 
10.06.12 
21.07.20 


35.04.01 


TABLE  33 

Swiss  Concessions  to  the  United  States 
DESCRIPTION  CONCESSION 


High-quality  beef 


Iceberg  lettuce 


Dried  leguminous  vege- 
tables, other  than  kidney 
beans  and  peas,  whole,  un- 
worked 

Almonds 


Prunes,  whole,  in  containers 
of  50  kg  or  less 

Rice,  husked,  undenatured 
broken  rice 

Preserved  corn 


Peptones,  other  protein 
substances  and  their  deriv- 
atives, hide  powder 


Grant  import  licenses  for 
700  MT  high-quality  beef, 
as  defined  by  the  United 
States,  and  1,300  MT  other 
high-quality  beef,  as  defined 
by  the  Swiss. 

Cut  to  7  SwF/100  kg  from 
lOSwF/lOOkg. 

Cut  to  free  from  0.09  SwF/ 
100  kg. 


Cut  to  free  from  12  SwF/ 
100  kg. 

Cut  to  3  SwF/ 100  kg  from 

4  SwF/ 100  kg. 

Cut  to  3  SwF/lOOkgfrom 
4.50  SwF/lOOkg. 

Cut  to  10  SwF/ 100  kg  plus 
variable  levy  from  1 3  SwF/ 
100  kg  plus  levy  (A  binding 
of  25  SwF/100  kg  applies  to 
total  charges.) 

Cut  to  4  SwF/100  kg  from 

5  SwF/100  kg. 


1976  TRADE  VALUE 


($1,000) 


2,505 


111 

277 

5,545 

705 

2,859 

877 


290 
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TAIWAN 
Value  of  Offers  Exchanged 

1976  Trade  Value 
(million  dollars) 

U.S.  Concessions  to  Taiwan  16.0 

Taiwanese  Concessions  to  United  States  528.4 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  the  United  States  (See  table  1 ) 

The  United  States  made  duty  cuts  on  waterchestnuts  (TSUS  141.70),  ginger  root  (TSUS  154.40),  and  a  variety 
of  other  specialty  items. 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  Taiwan  (See  table  34) 

Taiwan  bound  existing  duties  on  grains,  soybeans,  and  cotton,  and  made  reductions  on  a  variety  of 
horticultural  products. 

Comments 

Taiwan  is  not  a  GATT  member.  The  agreement  is  in  the  form  of  an  exchange  of  letters  between  Taiwan's 
Coordination  Council  for  North  American  Affairs  and  the  U.S.  American  Institute  in  Taiwan.  The  first  stage  in 
Taiwan's  concessions  took  effect  in  January  1980. 
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TABLE  34 

Taiwanese  Concessions  to  the  United  States 


TARIFF  NO. 

ex  01.03 
ex  01.03 
ex  01.05 
ex       01.05 

02.01(1) 

ex       02.02(1) 
ex       02.02(2) 

04.02(2)(C) 

04.05(1)(A) 

04.05(1)(B) 

04.05(2) 

04.06 

05.04 

05.07(2) 

07.05(3) 

ex  08.02(1  )(A) 

ex  08.02(1)(A) 

ex  08.02(2)(A) 

ex  08.01(2)(a) 

ex  08.02(3)(A) 

ex  08.02(3)(A) 
08.04(1) 

08.04(2)(A) 

08.04(2)(B) 

08.05(2)(A) 


DESCRIPTION 

Live  swine,  for  breeding 

Live  swine,  other 

Live  poultry,  for  breeding 

Live  poultry,  other 

Meat  of  bovine  animals 
(high-quality  beef) 

Turkey  meat 

Duck  meat 

Whey  powder  for  fodder 

Fresh  eggs 

Eggs,  other  than  fresh 

Egg  yolks 

Natural  honey 

Sausage  casings 

Feathers  and  down 

Dried  white  beans  and 
yellow  peas 

Fresh  lemons,  Mar.-Sept. 

Fresh  lemons,  Oct.-Feb. 

Fresh  oranges,  Mar.-Sept. 

Fresh  oranges,  Oct.-Feb. 

Fresh  grapefruit,  Mar.-Sept. 

Fresh  grapefruit,  Oct.-Feb. 

Fresh  grapes,  Oct.-Feb. 
»  "        Mar.-Sept. 

Raisins  in  bulk 
Raisins  in  packages 
Walnuts,  shelled 


CONCESSION 

Cut  to  free  from  14%. 

Cut  to  10%  from  13%. 

Cut  to  free  from  13%. 

Cut  to  10%  from  13%. 

Change  to  specific  duty 
NT$23.80kg(equalto 
USS0.30)  from  30%  ad 
valorem. 

Cut  to  35%  from  65%. 

Cut  to  40%  from  75%. 

Bind  at  5%. 

Cut  to  40%  from  52%. 

Cut  to  65%  from  78%. 

Cut  to  65%  from  78%. 

Cut  to  75%  from  91%. 

Cut  to  30%  from  33%. 

Cut  to  free  from  20%. 

Cut  to  1 0%  from  20%. 

Cut  to  25%  from  78%. 

Cut  to  75%  from  78%. 

Cut  to  25%  from  78%. 

Cut  to  75%  from  78%. 

Cut  to  25%  from  78%. 

Cut  to  75%  from  78%. 

Cut  to  50%  from  78%. 
Cut  to  75%  from  78%. 

Cut  to  NTS  15 /kg  from 
NT$30/kg. 

Cut  toNT$17/kgfrom 
NTS33/kg. 

Change  from  ad  valorem 
duty  to  specific  duty 
equivalent  to  40% 


1976  TRADE  VALUE 


[$1,000) 


903 

n 

759 
n 

873 

2 

0 

142 

0 

3 

0 

7 

814 

1,671 

3,328 


474 


685 


72 
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TARIFF  NO. 


08.06(1; 


08.07(3) 


08.12(2)(A) 


TABLE  34 

Taiwanese  Concessions  to  the  United  States— Continued 
DESCRIPTION  CONCESSION 


Fresh  apples 


Fresh  cherries 


Prunes,  dried  and  packed 
in  boxes 


09.01. IB 

Roasted  coffee 

10.01 

Wheat  and  meslin 

10.05 

Corn 

ex        10.07(1) 

Kao-liang  for  feed  only 

12.01.4 

Soybeans 

12.08(2)(A) 

Sweet  apricot  seed 

13.02.1 

Gum  arabic 

13.03.10 

Vegetable  saps  and  extracts 

15.05 

Wool  grease  and  fatty 
substances 

15.07.1 

Soybean  oil 

15.13.1 

Shortening 

16.02 

Other  prepared  and  pre- 
served meat  and  meat  offal 

17.02.3 

Caramel 

17.02.5 

Other  sugars 

19.08.2 

Fine  baker's  wares 

20.02.3 

Tomato  juice  (with  dry 

weight  of  7%  or  more) 

20.05  Jams,  fruit  jellies,  marma- 

lade, fruit  puree,  and  fruit 
pastes 

20.06.1  Fruit,  table  &  pie,  presvd 
in  bottles  or  cans 

20.06.2  Roasted  peanuts 


Cut  to  75%.  Guarantees  of  no 
quantitative  restrictions  on 
U.S.  exports.  Removal  of 
all  nontariff  measures  will 
be  favorably  considered. 

Change  from  ad  valorem 
duty  to  specific  duty  equiv- 
alent to  50%. 

Change  from  ad  valorem 
to  specific  duty  equivalent 
to  45%. 

Cut  to  35%  from  55% 

Bind  at  6.5%. 

Bind  at  3%. 

Cut  to  3%  from  5%. 

Bind  at  7%. 

Cut  to  40%  from  78%. 

Cut  to  10%  from  20%. 

Cut  to  25%  from  46%. 

Cut  to  10%  from  20%. 

Cut  to  20%  from  39%. 
Cut  to  35%  from  55%. 
Cut  to  60%  from  78%. 

Cut  to  25%  from  33%. 
Cut  to  70%  from  130%. 
Cut  to  75%  from  130%. 
Cut  to  50%  from  75%. 

Cut  to  60%  from  91%. 

Cut  to  45%  from  85%. 
Cut  to  60%  from  85%. 


1976  TRADE  VALUE 


($1,000) 


1,138 


212 

120 

88,378 

112,659 

0 

183,534 

141 

1,289 

50 

52 

695 
166 

17 

6 

5 
4 
4 


413 
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TARIFF  NO. 


20.06.7 


TABLE  34 

Taiwanese  Concessions  to  the  United  States— Continued 
DESCRIPTION  CONCESSION 


Canned  peaches,  fruit  mix- 
tures, sour  cherries 


20. 07. IB 

Other  fruit  juices 

21.02.1 

Coffee  extracts  and  essence: 

21.02.2 

Tea  extracts  and  prep. 

21.05.2 

Soups  and  broths  for  infant 

use 

21.05.3 

Other  soups  &  broths 

21.07.6 

Other  food  prep.,  including 

vegetable  protein 

34.04.2 

Other  protein  substances 

41.01. 1A.1 

Buffalo  hides,  salted,  wet 

41.01. 1A. 2 

Buffalo  hides,  dried 

41.01. 1A.3 

Cow  hides,  salted,  wet 

41.01. 1A.4 

Cow  hides,  dried 

41.01. 1A.5 

Inner  hides  of  cow  & 

buffalo 

55.01 


Cotton 


Cut  to  45%  from  85%. 

Cut  to  75%  from  91% 
Cut  to  50%  from  78%. 
Cut  to  65%  from  130%. 
Cut  to  20%  from  39% 

Cut  to  40%  from  78%. 
Cut  to  60%  from  75%. 

Cut  to  20%  from  26%. 
Cut  to  10%(NT$2.50/kg). 
Cut  to  10%(NT$4.50/kg). 
Cut  to  10%(NT$3.00/kg). 
Cut  to  10%(NT$6.00/kg). 
Cut  to  10%(NT$0.80/kg). 

Bind  at  free. 


1976  TRADE  VALUE 

($1,000) 


4 

1,276 
4 
4 

1 
0 

5 
0 
0 
0 

17,665 
0 

110,774 
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THAILAND 


Value  of  Offers  Exchanged 


1976  Trade  Value 
(million  dollars) 

U.S.  Concessions  to  Thailand  13.6 

Thai  Concessions  to  United  States  0 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  the  United  States  (See  table  1 ) 

Duties  were  reduced  or  eliminated  on  mung  beans  (TSUS  140.09  and  140.14). 
Principal  Concessions  Made  by  Thailand  (See  table  35) 

Thailand  bound  its  duties  on  canned  turkey  meat  and  a  few  other  products.  It  undertook  not  to  adopt  any 
measure  inconsistent  with  GATT  that  would  affect  its  concessions  adversely. 

Comments 

Thailand  is  not  a  GATT  member.  The  Agreement  had  not  entered  into  force  as  of  January  1,  1981. 


TARIFF  NO. 

13.03.44 
ex       16.02 

19.02.A 


TABLE  35 

Thai  Concessions  to  the  United  States 
DESCRIPTION  CONCESSION 


Licorice  extract 

Prepared  or  presvd  meat, 
or  turkey  offal 


Milk-based  infant  food 


Bind  at  33%. 

Cut  to  30%  or  20  baht/kg, 
whichever  is  greater,  from 
60%  or  40  baht. 

Bind  at  1 0%. 


1976  TRADE  VALUE 


($1,000) 
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VENEZUELA 


Value  of  Offers  Exchanged 


1976  Trade  Value 
(million  dollars) 

(less  than  $50,000) 

0.7 


U.S.  Concessions  to  Venezuela 
Venezuelan  Concessions  to  United  States 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  the  United  States  (See  table  1 ) 

The  duty  was  reduced  on  tonka  beans  (TSUS  193.10). 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  Venezuela  (See  table  36) 

Venezuela  made  a  cut  and  a  ceiling  binding  on  vegetable  proteins. 

Comments 


Venezuela's  concessions  were  made  in  the  context  of  an  agreement  with  the  Andean  countries  as  a  group. 
Venezuela  is  not  a  GATT  member. 


TARIFF  NO. 


21.07.89.99 


35.04.02.00 


TABLE  36 

Venezuelan  Concessions  to  the  United  States 
DESCRIPTION  CONCESSION 


1976  TRADE  VALUE 


Nutritional  preparations 


Proteic  substances  &  deriv- 
atives o/t  peptones,  chrome 
treated  or  not. 


Bind  at  12%  (present  rate 
is  1  percent.) 

Cut  to  4%  from  5%. 


($1,000) 


67: 
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YUGOSLAVIA 
Value  of  Offers  Exchanged 

1976  Trade  Value 
(million  dollars) 

U.S.  Concessions  to  Yugoslavia  0.7 

Yugoslav  Concessions  to  United  States  0 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  the  United  States  (See  table  1 ) 

The  duty  on  unground  sage  (TSUS  161.94)  was  eliminated. 

Principal  Concessions  Made  by  Yugoslavia 

Yugoslavia  made  no  concessions  in  agriculture. 
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APPENDIX 


TABLE  1. -COUNTRIES  PARTICIPATING  IN  "TOKYO  ROUND"  TRADE  NEGOTIATIONS 


Algeria* 
Argentina 
Australia 
Austria 
Bangladesh 
Benin 
Bolivia* 
Botswana* 
Brazil 
Bulgaria* 
Burma 
Burundi 
Cameroon 
Canada 
Chile 

Colombia** 
Congo 
Costa  Rica* 
Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 
Dominican  Republic 
Ecuador* 
Egypt 

El  Salvador* 
Ethiopia* 

European  Community 
and  member  states 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany,  Fed.  Rep.  of 

Ireland 

Italy 

Luxembourg 

Netherlands 


United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland 

Finland 

Gabon 

Ghana 

Greece 

Guatemala* 

Haiti 

Honduras* 

Hungary 

Iceland 

India 

Indonesia 

Iran* 

Iraq* 

Israel 

Ivory  Coast 

Jamaica 

Japan 

Kenya 

Korea,  Rep.  of 

Madagascar 

Malawi 

Malaysia 

Mali* 

Malta 

Mauritius 

Mexico* 

New  Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Nigeria 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Panama* 


Papua  New  Guinea* 
Paraguay* 
Peru 

Philippines** 
Poland 
Portugal 
Romania 
Senegal 
Singapore 
Somalia* 
South  Africa 
Spain 
Sri  Lanka 
Sudan* 
Swaziland* 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Tanzania 
Thailand* 
Togo 
Tonga* 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 
Tunisia** 
Turkey 
Uganda 

United  Kingdom  (on  behalf 
of  dependent  territories) 
United  States 
Uruguay 
Venezuela* 
Vietnam* 

Yemen,  Democratic* 
Yugoslavia 
Zaire 
Zambia* 


*Not  Contracting  Party  to  GATT  when  negotiations  began 
**Acceded  provisionally  to  GATT 

Source:   GATT  Secretariat 
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Contracting  Parties  to  the  GATT  (85) 

Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Bangladesh 

Barbados 

Belgium 

Benin 

Brazil 

Burma 

Burundi 

Cameroon 

Canada 

Central  African  Republic 

Chad 

Chile 

Congo 

Cuba 

Cyprus 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Dominican  Republic 

Egypt 

Finland 

France 

Gabon 

Gambia 

Germany,  Fed.  Rep.  of 

Ghana 

Greece 

A  cceded  provisionally  (2) 

Colombia 
Tunisia 


TABLE  2.-GATT  MEMBERSHIP 

as  of  January  1,  1980 


Guyana 

Haiti 

Hungary 

Iceland 

India 

Indonesia 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 

Ivory  Coast 

Jamaica 

Japan 

Kenya 

Korea,  Rep.  of 

Kuwait 

Luxembourg 

Madagascar 

Malawi 

Malaysia 

Malta 

Mauritania 

Mauritius 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Niger 

Nigeria 

Norway 


Pakistan 

Peru 

Philippines 

Poland 

Portugal 

Romania 

Rwanda 

Senegal 

Sierra  Leone 

Singapore 

South  Africa 

Spain 

Sri  Lanka 

Surinam 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Tanzania 

Togo 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Turkey 

Uganda 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Upper  Volta 

Uruguay 

Yugoslavia 

Zaire 

Zimbabwe 


Countries  to  whose  territories  the  GA  TT  has  been  applied  and  which  now,  as  independent  States,  maintain  a  de  facto 
application  of  the  GA  TT,  pending  final  decisions  as  to  their  future  commercial  policy.  (30) 


Algeria 

Fiji 

Mozambique 

Solomon  Islands 

Angola 

Grenada 

Papua  New  Guinea 

Swaziland 

Bahamas 

Guinea-Bissau 

Qatar 

Tonga 

Bahrain 

Kampuchea 

St.  Lucia 

Tuvalu 

Botswana 

Kiribati 

St.  Vincent 

United  Arab  Emirates 

Cape  Verde 

Lesotho 

Sao  Tome  and  Principe 

Yemen,  Democratic 

Dominica 

Maldives 

Seychelles 

Zambia 

Equatorial  Guinea 

Mali 
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TABLE  3.-LEAST  DEVELOPED  COUNTRIES 

(eligible  for  full  concessional 
rate  without  staging) 


Bangladesh 

Benin 

Bhutan 

Botswana 

Burundi 

Cape  Verde 

Central  African  Republic 

Chad 

Comoros 

Gambia 

Guinea 

Haiti 

Lesotho 


Malawi 

Maldives 

Mali 

Nepal 

Niger 

Rwanda 

Somalia 

Sudan 

Tanzania 

Uganda 

Upper  Volta 

Western  Samoa 

Yemen  (Sana) 


Source:  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  Annotated  (1980),  General  Headnotes  and  Rules  of  Interpretation 
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Table  4.-STATUS  OF  TOKYO  ROUND  MTN  AGREEMENT  SIGNATURES  AND  ACCEPTANCES 

(BY  COUNTRY) 


The  attached  status  charts  have  been  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  based  upon  official 
notifications  of  the  status  of  acceptances  issued  by  the  GATT  Secretariat.  As  additional  countries  adhere  to 
the  codes  and  official  GATT  notifications  are  issued,  the  charts  will  be  revised. 

The  following  terms  are  used  in  the  charts: 

Accepted:  Country  has  formally  agreed  to  be  bound  by  the  Agreement. 

Accepted  with  Reservation:  Country  has  formally  agreed  to  be  bound  by  the  Agreement,  except  with 
respect  to  certain  obligations  under  the  Agreement. 

Signed  Subject  to  Ratification/Condition:  Country  has  signed  the  Agreement  but  its  acceptance  will  not 
be  effective  immediately.  In  the  case  of  a  country  that  signs  subject  to  ratification,  the  country  must  complete 
its  domestic  ratification  procedures  and  deposit  an  instrument  of  ratification  with  the  GATT  Secretariat. 
Acceptance  by  a  country  that  signs  subject  to  a  condition  is  effective  once  the  condition  has  been  met. 

The  9  member  countries  of  the  European  Community  are  listed  as  a  group  under  the  EC.  This  is  done  to 
reflect  the  fact  that  acceptance  by  the  EC  also  has  the  effect  under  international  law  of  binding  the  Member 
States  to  the  agreements  without  the  Member  States  having  to  sign  the  codes  individually.  However,  the 
Member  States  will  sign  individually  three  of  the  agreements:  Tariff  Protocol,  Standards,  and  Aircraft.  Member 
State  signature  of  the  Tariff  Protocol  is  intended  to  cover  only  those  products  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
European  Coal  and  Steel  Community.  Member  State  signature  of  the  Standards  and  Aircraft  Codes  is  intended 
to  reflect  the  views  of  certain  Member  States  that  they  also  have  legal  authority  over  some  aspects  of  those 
agreements  and  therefore  jointly  share  jurisdiction  with  the  EC.  The  United  Kingdom's  signatures  are  listed 
separately  to  reflect  the  fact  that  coverage  applies  to  U.K.  territories. 
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